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Famous Family 


There is a specially designed and built U. S. Ring 
Traveler for every service—for every fibre 


_ 


= | ‘ Travelers reduce the cost of producing high quality 
» * »* yarns because they are designed and made for fast, 
ne smooth work ... with the closest attention to every detail. They 
‘ ’ are the result of years of experience of men who know the needs 


of the téxtile industry in this field—that is why they are the 


choice of experienced textile operators the country over. 


LU. S&S RING TRAVELER CO 
PROVIDENCE R. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Oliver B. Land William P. Vaughan and William H. Rose T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 158 P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 456 
Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. 


U. S. RING TRAVELERS 
| Sold under the Trade Names 
wees favelers BOWEN Square Point Travelers 
BOWEN Improved Vertical Bronze BOWEN Patented Bevel Edge 
BOWEN Patented Ne-Bow Vertical BOWEN Patented Vertical Offset 
BOWEN Fiat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 
x 
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f A Traveler for Every Fibre 


STANDS THE GAFF ON 
NEW HIGH-SPEED LOOMS! 
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OBRED LOOP PICKER 


rounded 


THE THOR 


Proved in actual Mill Service, the long-lasting Dayton 


De Luxe Picker saves up to 50% in picker costs! The 


‘ .4 bottom .-- 
lew flared icker.-- 
ere on front of to 
ae elin bape and “stays put < ce special fabrics in this picker are two times stronger... 
the stick. long the resilient rubber that bonds the fabrics together is 
le install. hae 
Easy © creater economy: ae much tougher and stronger. In fact, Daytons are the 
ree 
cr a only pickers that stand the gaff on the new XP’s, 


THE THOROBRED LUG ; XL’s and XD’s. : 


intenance And that’s not all. All Dayton De Luxe Pickers are 


Freed 
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| assures increase sbred Lug exactly alike—absolutely uniform. You can box the y 


a oo have extra srength loom the same at all times. And once the loom is in 
< 

proper < and the ty parallel, it stays that way. Throwing a crooked shuttle 
sired resilience hock. 
ility to absorb sh 
ability adjustment ¥ 


is eliminated, and realigning time is saved. 
Never require 
and have long, 
free life. |, Picker is so smooth that jerked-in fillings are reduced 


trouble- Because of a new method of molding, this De Luxe 


toa minimum. 
oo Write today for all the details—or ask your nearest 


distributor about the De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MPG. CO. 
Dayton;s Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO... Greenville, S. C. 

GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. Greenville, S. C. 

ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO... Greensboro, N. C. 

THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY Charlotte, N. C. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc... LaGrange, Ga. 

YOUNG & Birmingham, Ala. 

TEXTILE SUPPLY CO... Dallas, Texas 

AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. Providence, R. I. 

PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO. Providence, R. 1. : 
F. L. HERVEY CO. Fall River, Mass. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 
Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year ip 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte. N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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PREPARING WORSTED YARN FOR THE SHUTTLE ; 

. These 15 bobbins were produced, on the Universal 7 


Automatic, from a single cone of worsted yarn. 


| | | | | | When it is desirable to have all imperfections removed, 
| - . the yarn can first be wound onto cones or tubes, using 
| the No. 60 Winder with Slub Trap Attachment. The two 


feeler blades, set at right angles, will stop the spindle 


without breaking the yarn, permitting the operator to 
~ pick off the imperfection or break out the slub and tie 
| a knot. 


If such careful inspection is not required, large packages 
T T can be produced on the Roto-Coner*, with the yarn 
| | passing through a single or double Slub Catcher. 
[ *Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off, 


In designing the Universal Automatic Bobbin Winder. our en- 


gineers aimed not only at lower winding cost — but also at im- 
proved winding quality. 


A rotating cam and positive gear drive make possible spindle 
speeds of approximately 9.000 r. p.m. This cam also produces 
a layer lock wind, reducing the tendency of the yarn to “shell 
off” in the shuttle. 


The Traverse Mechanism accurately controls the diameter of 
the bobbin and unvaryingly insures bobbins having maximum 
yardage for the capacity of the shuttle. 

Any textile fibre can be wound on the Universal Automatic. 
Closeup of Universal 


Automatic showing 
rugged construction 


See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


WINDING COMPAN 


PROVIDENCE Boston Philadelphia Charlotte Atlanta 
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Production Men Throughout Industry Demand 
and Rely on the Highest Quality Lubricants for 
Their Machines. The Tremendous Sales Increase 
of Gargoyle Lubricants Proves This to be True. 
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U.S. INDUSTRIAL 

SALES GARGOYLE 


NDUSTRY’S MARCHING ORDERS are 

‘‘double-quick’’! Machine replacements and 
parts are hard to get. So, to assure continuous, 
high-speed production, operating men agree 
on this point: 

Today —there can be no compromise with 
the quality of industrial lubrication! 
When men in industry take this position, what 
rand do they turn to? They turn to Gargoyle 


Lubricants! The record speaks for itself! 

And that record gives you an answer to your 
No. 1 problem. Protect your production with 
the world’s No. 1 line of industrial lubricants 
— Gargoyle Oils and Greases. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. - Standard Oil of 
New York Div. White Star Div. Lubrite Div. Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. « Southeastern Div. (Bal- 
timore) + Magnolia Petroleum Co. : General Petroleum 
Corporation of California. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD. IN TIMES LIKE 
THESE, INDUSTRY DEMANDS QUALITY. LET 
THIS CHART BE YOUR GUIDE, TOO 


Chart shows percent of Gargoyle Lubricants sales increase 
compared to U.S. Industrial Activity — May, 1940-May, 1941 


*SOURCE — Business Week Index of Industrial Activity. 
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HE industrial mobilization of America is 


i reflected in the increasing demand for 


work clothing. Sales are at an all-time high, 
and still climbing. 
Serviceability is the first consideration. 
and the importance of color durability directs 
attention to the use of vat dyes 


... They enable the production of a wide 
range of popular work clothing shades— 


from gunmetal to suntan. 
..» They represent the utmost in color quality 


.+» They stand up under the severest wear. 


E. 1. DU PONT 


They give superior service to any other 


class of dyes. 
They will outlast the fabric to which they 


have been applied. 

Du Pont manufactures an extensive line 
of anthraquinone and thioindigoid type vat 
colors~under the registered trade-marks 
PONSOL and SULFANTHRENE. Marketed as 
finely milled pastes, powders and dispersed 
grains, they offer the dyer a product best suit- 
ed to his own particular needs. High stan- 


dards of quality are constantly maintained 


DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, DYESTUFFS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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CROWN TENASCO* 


ACHIEVES 


W H | G N 


FABRIC QUALIT Y 


NEW UNDERWEAR IS KNIT FROM 
THIS EXTRA-STRONG RAYON YARN 


Underwear manufacturers are 


quick to seize every oOpportu- 


nity to produce better-quality, 
longer-wearing garments at prices the 
consumer can aflord to pay. That’s 
why, when Beaunit Mills recently in- 
troduced a Crown Tested fabric knit 
from Tenasco, Luxuray lost no time in- 


corporating that fabric in a new line of 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


ladies’ underwear. 

Tenasco, because of its high strength, 
gives this fabric the stamina needed to 
withstand hard service. Yet strong and 
durable as it is, this fabric is sheer, ab- 
sorbent, and luxuriant to the touch. 

This is another example of the way 
progressive textile producers are put- 


ting extra quality in fabrics by utilizing 


the extra strength of Tenasco. In some 
cases it has been possible, with this ex- 
tra-strong yarn, to create new fabrics 
for new markets .. . fabrics with quali- 
ties that were heretofore impossible to 
achieve. 

HAVE YOU A FABRIC IDEA that calls 
for a stronger rayon yarn? Perhaps it’s 
a new construction . .. or the improve- 
ment of one of your present fabrics. 
Whichever it is, it will pay you to get 
the facts on Tenasco. Write today for 


complete information. 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; 


Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C.: 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.: Roanoke, Va.: Lewis 
town, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nitro, W. Va.: 
Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
VWORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


*Reg. U. 5S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1041—American Viscose Carp. 
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All Shuttles 
Per Leone end 0 Percentage of 
Shuttles for Other Automatic Looms 


— of the Guncting Conditions of Weaving 
Hundreds of Different Fabrics on our Various Loom Models and 
- Constant Draper Research to Meet New Conditions as they 


Spring Breakage Largely Eliminated 


We Our Shuttle Spring Rubber 
two years ago. It has Enormously Reduced _ 
and Almost Eliminated the long-standing 

Complaint of Spring Breakage besides proving 

a great aid in Keeping the Bobbin Pointing __ 
True and Bobbin Vibration 
This is a good example of the Results of _ 
Draper Research in Solving Weaving Problems __ 
that come up from day to day in Mills we 


Thet Makes them the Best You Cen Buy— 
Best for your Looms— Best for the Fabrics 
you Weave 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 


Draper Corporation Makes in Excess of 
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Live Rubber hy»: Draper Shuttles Are 

| J Backed by Draper Research , 
Patent Shuttle 
Spring Rubber | 
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The operator brings for- 
ward as many as eight 
tows at atime. The special, 
and exclusive, Barber- 
Colman comb is divided 
into saw-tooth groups, 
one for each row. With a 
sinple turn of the wrist, 
the nine ends in each row 


_@te set into the comb. 


Checking is easy and ac- 
curate. This is only one of 
many details designed to 
help the operator do better 
work, faster and more 
easily. For greater pro- 
duction with less effort, 
use the Barber-Colman 
System. 


COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, C., U.S.A. 
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DEFENSE LOADS 
on power units and machinery 
demand non-failing lubrica- 
tion. For requirements of 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 4 
there are... | 


SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS and NO- 
DRIP LUBRICANTS in 
adequate viscosities and con- 
sistencies for all speeds or 
loads on spindles, top rolls, 
and comb boxes. For details 
about these or Knitting Ma- 
chinery oils write nearest 
Sinclair Office or Sinclair 
Refining Company, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEAVING ROOM, Teras Tertile Mills, 
Datlas. This and Waco and McKinney 
Miils use Sinclair lubricants. 


Write for “‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (iInc.) 
‘ 
4 2540 WesT CERMAK ROAD 10 West 51st STREET 1907 GRAND AVENUE 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET FAIR BUILDING 

CHICAGO New Yor« City KANSAS CITY ATLANTA Woane 
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The Job of the Operating Executive 


Becomes Increasingly Tough 


By B. Ellis Royal 


Associate Editor 


PERATING EXECUTIVES of textile mills, the 

superintendents, overseers, master mechanics and 

second hands, are faced today with the toughest 
assignment they have had since the last war, if not at 
any time in the history of the textile industry. 

Mills are operating on forced schedule, many from 
Sunday midnight until Saturday midnight. Not only must 
new workers be trained to fill the additional jobs, but a 
great many men have had to be transferred from opera- 
tive to a supervisory capacity on short notice. The for- 
mer supervisory lorce has had to be stretched to the limit 
to do this worker training and, in addition, has had the 
duty of breaking in the new supervisors. 

As I see it, the operating executive is in a position now 
to do the biggest job that has ever been done in the in- 
dustry. He is the man directly responsible for production, 
and production is the watchword today. Of course, top 
management has a tremendous task, but its hands will 
be full in guiding the general policies of the organization, 
interpreting new laws and regulations, financing, and sell- 
ing. The worker, in the final analysis, is the important 
person in actual production, but he or she is occupied 
solely with the physical aspect of the job. 

The superintendent, the overseer, the master mechanic, 
and the second hand are the persons who must be respon- 
sible for efficient and full production. Theirs is the oppor- 
tunity to devise short cuts in manufacturing, to get pro- 
duction with the facilities at hand, to see that machinery 
is not ruined in the added hours required of it, to plan 
and direct the efforts of the workers. 

The superintendent, of course, is chief of the operating 
staff, and his job today might be compared with that of 
the engineer of a passenger train, the schedule of which 
has been stepped up from 30 miles per hour to 75 miles 
per hour. When the mill was running at only “30 miles 


per hour,” and he received a signal indicating trouble 


ahead, he had time to deliberate before taking action. At 
the present speed of 75 miles per hour, however, a danger 
signal demands instant decisions and corrections to pre- 
vent the entire production schedule being wrecked. 

While the superintendent is the ‘“‘man at the throttle” 
and therefore chiefly responsible for his mill’s operation, 
the responsibility is shared by his entire supervisory 
force, every member of which must keep constantly on 
the alert. This is why I say the operating executive’s job 
Is more important today than ever before. The adminis- 
trative officials may set the schedule and furnish him with 
equipment and passengers, but when the train is rolling 
he alone is charged with getting it there safely. Inciden- 
tally, a textile mill can “jump the track’? much more 
easily than a train, though the results of course are not so 
disastrous. 

The fact that a textile mill has only one superintendent 
increases not only the superintendent's duties but the 
duties of all the operating executives under him. As he 
has to spread his work to cover additional staff and shifts. 
his assistants must necessarily assume and accept more 
authority. If he has. a number of additional supervisors, 
he must take less time with each of them, and they must 
in turn be assigned some of the duties he has been per- 
forming. One man can do only a certain amount of work, 
and wise is the superintendent who has made it a practice 
to delegate as much authority as practical to his over- 
seers. 

The superintendent must constantly keep his hand on 
the pulse of his ,mill. He must train his overseers and 
second hands properly. He must instruct them in com- 
pany policy, acquaint them with the N.L.R.B. rules and 
the rules of the wage and hour law and other details. He 
must familiarize them with the company’s policy on hous- 
ing, loans, deductions, wage assignments, rents, standard 
of quality, and reports. If the overseers and second hands 
do not know these things it is the fault of the superin- 
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tendent, unless top management has instructed him not 
to tell them. 

The time is gone when the superintendent of a textile 
mill was responsible to management only for profits, and 
not for working conditions as well. He is now hemmed in 
by various restrictions and limitations, and must be on 
the alert not to step out of bounds. 

lhe wage and hour law has been a constant headache 
since its inception. There are few mills that have not at 
one time or another violated this act, not through any in- 
tentional circumvention of the law, but because it is im- 
possible in many cases to be certain of compliance. Rul- 
ings have been made and then changed. Interpretive 
bulletins have been issued that seem to be at considerable 
variance from the letter of the act. Something that is 
right one week is wrong the next. 


As an example of a possible violation of this act, one 
that would hardly occur to most men, I quote the fo'low- 
ing from a stenographic report of the proceedings of a 
meeting of the Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, held in Charlotte, N. C., on October 19. 
1940: 


for instance, if 
a mill hires someone to come in and overhaul all its spin- 


“Mr. B.: In contract work in a mill 


ning frames and agrees to pay so much per frame: if the 
contractor hires others to come in and help him, who is 
responsible tor the pay of that help, the mill or the con- 
tractore 


Mr. McRae (then assistant to Ma}. A. L. Fletcher, 
Regional Administrator,,Wage and Hour Division, De- 
bring a case against both of them. If you have any con- 
tractor is primarily responsible, but if he does not do it |] 
bring a case against bth of them. If you have any con- 
tractors doing work for you, you have to be sure that 
they pay the minimum. 


“Mr. A.: Suppose | am going to have a warehouse 
built and let a contract to have it done. Do | have to see 
that that contractor pays the minimum? In other words, 
if he violated the law, should we be held liable? 


‘Mr. McRae: Jointly with him.” 


lhe interpretation of this particular point may have 
been changed since that time—I don’t know—but it 
serves to illustrate the fact that there are today many 
problems other than just those of manufacturing. Where 
at one time the operating executive was concerned only 
with production, today he must also be a student of law. 
Tabor relations, social security, unemployment compensa- 
tion, etc. 


Supplies and Equipment 


One of the big problems facing the textile industry at 
this time is the scarcity of supplies, particularly those of 
metal, and this is one problem that the operating execu- 
tive will be most effective in solving.. As the defense pro- 
gram gets into full swing it is apparent that there is a 
scarcity of metals, particularly in steel, aluminum, and 
alloys, and this situation promises to get much worse. 

In conserving supplies, that is, getting the absolute 
maximum of wear out of existing supplies, the overseers 
and second hands can be particularly effective. They are 
in the mill, in constant touch with the machinery in their 
department, and are in a better position to judge its con- 
dition than anyone else. 
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In an emergency such as the present one it will be 
necessaty for many overseers and second hands to change 
their ideas of the most efficient methods of manufactur- 
ing. When supplies are plentiful and cheap it is perhaps 
most efficient to replace parts or supplies when they first 
begin to show signs of wear. When the same parts or 
supplies are scarce, and their cost has gone up, it may be 
necessary to run them until the last bit of usefulness is 
gone. Where in the past it may have been much cheaper 
to replace a part than to repair it, if the part cannot be 
replaced, it must be repaired, and the cost of repair be 
considered only if it is more costly to repair the part 
than to let a machine stand. 

Long range planning is going to be absolutely essential 
in procuring supplies and repair parts inthe future. 
Already mills are finding their orders delayed supplies 
that could be delivered in a few days last yeat cannot be 
expected for some weeks under present conditions. This 
means that the operating executive, the person responsible 
tor production, must anticipate his needs much further in 
advance than has been his custom during recent vears. 

The problems of the various manufacturers and sup- 
pliers who servicé the textile industry must also be taken 
into consideration by the mill men. The mills still have 
access to ample supplies of their raw material, cotton. but 
the suppliers of the mills, who need steel, must establish 
a priority rating to obtain their raw material in any rea- 
sonable time. Most textile workers can be trained to get 
lair production in a matter of months, but the training of 
an efficient operator of lathes, drill presses, welding equip- 
ment, screw machines, foundries, etc., is a task that takes 
years. In addition to this, trained machinists are very 
much in demand for production of direct defense mate- 
rials, such as tanks, guns, airplanes, etc. For this reason. 
the mills must realize the tremendous task that faces the 
suppliers, and accept and plan for inevitable delays in 
hlling orders. 


Proper Lubrication Important 


Too many mills, in the past, have looked upon oiling 
as a necessary evil, and have treated the problem as such. 
Millions of dollars worth of textile max hinery has been 
ruined, and supply bills have been exhorbitant. simply 
because lubrication of working parts has been done in an 
improper and haphazard manner. The oiling job was 
delegated to a learner, a retired roving hauler, or a person 
too old to do active work on other jobs in the mill, Prac- 
tically all textile machinery operates today at much 
higher speeds than was the practice years ago, and as 
speeds increase, proper lubrication becomes vitally 
Important, 

The writer is of the opinion that it would pay dividends 
to the mill to employ a lubrication engineer, partic ularly 
in the larger mills where there is a tremendous investment 
in machinery. The suppliers of lubricating oils have made 
tremendous strides in the past decade in furnishing the 
proper oil or grease for all of the meeds of industry. Tex- 
tile mills, in general, have been slow to appreciate the 
savings possible through the use of the proper lubricant. 
and the proper application of such lubricant. Overseers 
usually have charge of the lubrication of the mac hinery 
in their department, and too often they have taken the 
attitude that “oil is oil” and have applied it indiscrimi- 
nately. 
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Now, when metals are scarce and becoming scarcer, the 
man who is responsible for the oiling of textile machinery 
should make every effort to see that all moving parts in 
his department are properly lubricated. The various oil 
companies have available a large amount of literature on 
the proper types of oil to use on various types of bear- 
The overseer and second hand 
should study this literature and attempt to make a very 
definite improvement in the lubrication of his plant. Such 


ings, speeds, metals, etc. 


a study should not only result in increased efficiency in 
production, but will certainly cut down on the replace- 
ment requirements of the plant. 


The problem of overhauling is tar more difficult under 
three-shift operation than before. Here again the over- 
seers of the various departments must co-operate to see 
that such work is done to the advantage of the entire 
mill, rather than to the advantage of just one department. 
The overhauling of opening and picking machinery, unless 
properly planned, might seriously interfere with the mill's 
production——theretfore, the overseer of carding must study 
the needs of the spinning and weaving departmental over- 
seers before launching an overhauling program. One 
opening line services several pickers, one picker services 
a number of cards, ‘and so on throughout the mill. The 
various overseers must together and determine the 


best method of serving the needs of the mill as a whole. 
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Inexperienced workers are a serious problem with most 
mills now, and here again the overseers and second hands 
are called upon for extra effort. Teaching a worker to 
operate spinning or any of the 
jobs in the mill, once consisted mainly of putting the 
learner on a job (at small pay or no pay) with an ex- 
and letting the experienced worker do 
the teaching. When the learner had made sufficient prog- 
ress he or she was put on a productive job. 


frames. roving frames. 


perienced worker 


Today the 
learner must be paid the minimum wage of 37.5 cents 
per hour, and this, combined with the loss of production 
and spoiled work, constitutes a large item of expense, 
particularly when a large number of learners must be 
taught as at present. 

Whether the learners are taught in outside classes, as 
many mills are doing, or whether they are taught in one 
of the industrial schools, the overseer and second hand 
have another job to do when the worker is put on a job. 
One thing that should be impressed upon all learners is 
that they are not expected to be experts at first, that if 
they do not understand something they should ask about 
it, and that if their jobs gets in trouble they should call 
someone at once, rather than try to cover up trouble. 
Any new worker must be watched for several days, to be 
sure that he or she is able to run the job, to see that 
cleaning is’ properly done, to instruct them in the proper 
methods of doing the job, etc. 

New jobs may have to be created in certain instances. 
The other day a superintendent told me of an interesting 
experience he had with a new job. A worker came to his 
mill and applied for a job. When asked what he had 
been doing at the last mill he worked in the applicant 
replied, “I was a floor walker.” Surprised, the superin- 
tendent asked him what on earth a “floor walker” was. 
“Well, I just walked around the weave room and started 
up looms when they were stopped,” was the reply. 
“You're hired,” said the superintendent, and the appli- 
cant is now at his old job in a new mill, “floor walking.” 
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it might be practical, where there are a large number 
of new workers in a plant, to delegate one experienced 
employee in each department, or wherever needed, to 
patrol the room instructing and assisting the new workers 
This would relieve the supervisory. force of this work and 
give them more time to devote to other important duties. 


Personnel Work 


The overseers and second hands, particularly the sec- 
ond hands, play a most important part in maintaining 
good morale in a plant. They are the men who are in 
direct and frequent contact with the workers, and their 
actions and attitude determine, to a large degree, whether 
the workers are satisfied or not. Regardless of the good 
intentions of management, good living conditions. high 
pay, or other compensations, workers will not be satisfied 
under a high-handed, bullying type of second hand or 
overseer. Luckily, there are few of these in the textile 
industry. Most second hands have worked up in the mill, 
know the workers and their problems, and do a good job 
as contact man between the workers and management. 
However, in many cases the second hand is not taken into 
the- confidence of management to a sufficient degree 
Workers will open up and talk with a second hand much 
quicker than they will with the overseer or superintend- 
ent, and for this reason the second hand should be well 
versed in company policy, such as rents, housing, small 
loans, deductions from payroll, insurance, penalties for 
making bad work, etc. 

The attitude of the operating executive on safety has 
a great deal to do with the attitude of the workers on this 
important matter. Merely putting up safety posters and 
talking safety will be of little avail if the overseers and 
second hands constantly violate the rules themselves. If 
the second hand does not stop a machine to work on a 
dangerous part he can hardly expect his fixers or section 
men to do it. If an overseer gets a slight injury and 
laughs it off as unimportant he can expect many of nis 
workers to do the’same. That safety work pays off in 
dollars and cents has been demonstrated in North Caro 
lina. At the last meeting of the N. C. Cotton Manufac- 
T. A. Wilson, of the N. C. State In- 
dustrial Commission, said that insurance rates for com- 


turers Associati 


pensation covering for cotton spinning and weaving in 
North Carolina has been reduced from 82 cents in 1929 
to 60 cents in 1940, which amounted to a direct saving of 
more than $100,000 to the mills of that State, and attrib- 
uted this directly to the safety work and accident reduc 
t.on. Actual savings are certainly much greater than this 
when one considers the expense of lost time, doctors, etc. 

As supplies become scarcer, there will have to be a lot 
of improvising in textile mills. If the exact parts needed 
are not available it will be up to the operating executive 
to find some substitute. or devise some means of getting 
around the problem. Most textile men are resourceful. 
and they will be called upon to use this trait to a grea 
degree in the future. If a problem comes up that seems 
to be impossible to solve, call in the master mechanic. 
As a group, the master mechanics of the South’s textile 
mills are probably the most resourceful engineers in any 
industry. They can 
with than any other 

lf any 


do more with less material to work 
group in any industry, I believe. 
operating executive doubts the importance of 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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rocessing Upland Cotton, One 
nch, With Staple Rayon and Wool 


By B. W. 


Hk cotton we use to blend with synthetic fibres and 

wool is the middling and strict middling grades of 

upland cotton 15/16 to one-inch length. The varia- 
tion from the ordinary method of processing cotton is not 
very great as a whole, but some changes are necessary in 
the operation of the machinery and in the mixing and 
blending of the different fibres to get best results. 

Aiter trying a few different ways of making the mix we 
have settled on the sandwich method of building the pile 
which consists of 300 to 600 pounds of stock, and believe 
we have found that the blending can be done more evenly 
and thoroughly in a long narrow pile not over two and 
one-half feet deep than can be done in large deep piles, as 
it can be more easily picked up and put in the hopper 
leeder without upsetting the blend. 

[he cotton used to mix with the other fibres is first put 
through a cleaning machine with a Buckley beater and a 
vertical opener, which puts it in good condition for the 
mixing and blending that we do by hand. The mixing 
bin is 20 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 2'% feet deep, and 
takes care of 600 to 700 pounds of the mix. 

lo make the mix we put a layer of cotton first on the 
Noor, then a layer of synthetic fibre, then another layer 
ot cotton, tollowed by a layer of synthetic fibre, winding 
up the mix with a layer of cotton on top. This tends to 
hold the synthetic fibres intact, and keep them in theeir 
place in the mix, 

This mixture is put in the hopper feeder and is fed to 
the one-process picker through the first cleaner and verti- 
cal opener and conveyor, but the grids are covered on the 
vertical opener to avoid any droppings. The one-process 
pickers are equipped with a Buckley beater, two Kirsch- 
ner beaters, and two eveners. Since the cotton is cleaned 
before it enters this machine, we allow very little drop- 
pings by closing the grid bars very nearly all the way, 
and running them what we believe to be the right dis- 
tance from the beater. 

The cylinder, or Buckley, beater runs 425 revolutions 
per minute with a setting of 9/32” from the feed rolls. 
lhe Kirschner beaters run 700 R.P.M. with a setting of 
5/32” from the feed rolls. The grid bars are set the fol- 
lowing distance from the travel or path of the beaters. 
Bars near beaters 1'4 times the setting of beater to feed 
roll, and the bars near cages or screens 2% times the set- 
ting of the beaters to feed rolls. 

The weight per yard of the lap is 15 ounces and the 
width is 40 inches. Of course, these settings and speeds 
would not be suitable for fibre lengths 1% to 3 inches. 
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Mitchell 


lhrough experimenting we believe we get better results, 
including better breaking strength in the yarns by having 
the wool or synthetic fibres slightly longer than the cot- 
ton. Using 1l-inch cotton the wool is cut 1's” and the 


viscose and acetate rayon Is cut 1-1/16 


Tinting 


The tinting oil is sprayed on to the mix in the hopper 
feeder of the one-process picker. The amount sprayed on 
the mix is kept as low as possible to insure proper identi- 
fication of the work throughout all the processes. No 
other kind of oil is sprayed on the mix that has the tint- 
ing on it, as too much of any kind of oil will cause the 
laps to split. The only trouble we have at the picker 
with the spraying oil is the grid bars at the first beater, 
which gum up and have to be cleaned often. 


Split Lap Preventers 


The only appliance used to prevent splint laps at the 
cards is a roll about 3% inches in diameter laying on the 
back lap roll of the picker with rings or grooves turned on 
the surface or circumference with V shape. 

We added more weight on the calender rolls to con- 
dense the mass of fibres into a more dense sheet, and took 
some of the weight off the friction pulley in order to wind 
the lap with less pressure on the lap pin, which helps con- 
siderably in preventing the laps from splitting. 


Fan Speeds 


One more experiment we made was to speed up the 
fans to 1250 revolutions per minute, and set the dampers 
so that the air carries about 15 per cent more of the stock 
to the top cage, which gives a more even sheet and also 
helps to avoid split laps. To those having trouble with 
split laps it might be well to experiment along these lines, 
providing their fibre lengths corresponds with ours, but if 
they use longer staple the speeds and settings might have 
to be changed to suit their conditions. The beats per inch 
should be around 55 with the Kirschner beaters and 40 
to 45 with the cylinder or Buckley beater. 


Rework Waste 


It might be well to mention that none of the rework 
waste from the tinted stock is allowed to accumulate be- 
cause if it is used in considerable amounts, or strictly 
speaking more than 6 per cent, it will cause the laps to 
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FIRST STEP PLANT 


— 


LIGHT-CONDITIONING SAVE-LITE WHITE! 


as 


: QUICK SAVE-LITE WHITE FACTS 


1 It’s a whiter mill white...stays 
white longer. 
It reflects more light... dif- 
fuses it scientifically. 


3 It costs less to apply...goes on 
' easier, spreads further, covers 


Save-Lite, the modern light-con- 
ditioning white paint, further in- 
creases levels of light, reflects it 
uniformly, helps keep ceilings and 
walls spotlessly clean. Even the 


@ When you modernize your plant 
—think first of white paint— 
Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite 
White. It's the most effective and 
economical way to more light and 


a lasting cleanliness in any plant! windows are painted over with 
Consider the picture above, Save-Lite—for maximum light re- better. 
= showing the weave room of the flection on a 24-hour basis! 4 It costs less to use...stands up =e 
Stonecutter Mill, Spindale, N. C. Stonecutter is but one of the 3 longer under strenuous plant Se) 
conditions. 


many recently modernized plants P 
in which Sherwin-Williams Save- J. 


It’s made in various types for oes 


Here you see plant moderniza- 
specific purposes. 


tion at its best. Modern air con- 
ditioning keeps heat and humidity 
always at desired levels. Modern 
fluorescent lighting gives day- 
light-type illumination of high in- 
tensity. And Sherwin- Williams 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SAVE-LITE WHITE 


THE LIGHT-CONDITIONING PAINT 
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Lite plays its important part. If 
you plan to modernize your plant, 
by all means get in touch with your 
nearest Sherwin-Williams Repre- 
sentative. Or send the coupon. 


6 It is designed specifically for 
industrial use by highly train- 


ed technicians. Plant surveys and 
recommendations made without 


obligation. 
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split. It is otherwise objectionable, as it affects the num- 
hers and causes the work to run worse, and the breaking 
weight slightly less. The drawing waste, card sliver, and 
lap ends are run through a home-made machine with a 
Buckley beater, and the roving and spinning waste is run 
through a roving waste machine. Great care is taken to 
see that each day’s waste is used in the next day’s mix- 
ings, and is distributed as evenly as possible in all parts 
of the pile in order to get the same amount of waste in all 
the laps. This also avoids getting more of the synthetic 
hbres in the mix than the order calls for and saves the 
mill some money. 
The Eveners 


This is one mechanicism on a boss carder’s job that 
should be thoroughly understood, and given special at- 
tention, as they cannot be kept in proper working condi- 
tion, and adjusted to suit the weight of the feed other- 
wise. This is necessary while using only cotton, and more 
especially so when using a mixture of different fibres. 
The draft of the machines should be known with the cone 
belt running at all points or positions on the cones, and 
the distance the belt should move for certain changes in 
the weight of the feed, which will show how variable the 
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teed from the hopper is being delivered to the first beater. 
The evenness of the hopper feed is dependent on keeping 
the same amount of stock in the hopper or as near as 
| ssible to do it. The CONnVeyoOr OFT distributor should be 
set to keep the hopper about three-quarters full. If the 
hopper is supplied by hand strict attention on the part of 
the overseer will in a good many cases be necessary. 

In eithér case the sprocket wheel used to regulate the 
feed of the upright apron should keep the cone belt run- 
ning from about 2'4 tmches from the large end of the 
driven cone to slightly past the center of the cones which 
usually prevent the cone belt slipping, and cause uneven- 
ness in the weight per yard of the finished lap. This prob- 
ably will require several sizes of sprockets. With these 
precautions and suggestions it should be possible to get 
good laps with most any blend or mix prepared properly. 


Processing at the Cards 


When carding cotton with a small percentage of rayon 
and acetate, we do not change any of the settings on the 
cards or any speed, but if the mixture includes as much 
as 20 per cent wool together with 5 to 20 per cent syn- 
thetic fibres, the speed of the lickerins is changed trom 
425 to 375 R.P.M. and the setting changed as follows: 

Top mote knife changed from .010 to 0.12. Bottom 
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mote knife from .007 to .010. Since a by-product is made 
from all our strips containing wool and synthetic stock, 


there is not any change made in the settings of the licker- 
in or lickerin screen, or anything done to avoid droppings, 
for the good lint from these are put in with the strips to 
make the by-product. 

The speed of the cylinder is 165 R.P.M. and the doffer 
7 R.P.M. The flats pass a certain mark on the flexible 
bend at the rate of about 2'4 per minute. The production 
of the cards is 65 pounds per 8 hours of 65 grain sliver, 
and the cards are stripped every three hours with a 
stripping roll to free the wire of all foreign matter. 


Card Settings 


The regular card settings using 15-ounce laps and mak- 
ing 65-grain card sliver is: 


To Cylinder 
Doffer, .007. Front stripping plate, .034. Back plate, 


022. Bottom front plate, .017. Cylinder screen, front. 
ge"; middle, .034; back, .034; flats, .007. 


To Lickerin 


Feed plate, .007. Mote knife, top, .010; bottom, .007. 
Lickerin screen, nose. .034. 


What the Card Tenders Must Do 


We have overcome a great deal of bad work at our 
cards, which has resulted in better running work, better 
yarn and considerable less variation in the numbers. 
some of this bad work, especially the variation in the 
weights and numbers, we thought was coming from the 
picker eveners, but careful observation from day to day 
proved otherwise.’ One exception was starting the first 
layer of the lap on the lap pin at each doffing of the ma- 
chine which made a considerable amount of heavy card 
sliver if the card tender didn’t catch it before it ran into 
the card, and he very seldom caught it. We overcame 
this by requiring the card hand to put on a new lap be- 
fore the last yard of the used lap ran off the lap rod. 

lt was also found that the card hand would straighten 
out a lap that was splitting, but unless he knew some one 
was looking he forgot to remove the heavy sliver from the 
cans. 

The light card sliver getting into the drawing backs, 
that one at first supposed was being made in the picker 
room, was caused mostly by the man doing the stripping. 
Some of it was caused by tight selvage in the web coming 
from the card doffers, as they would break often and 
part of the web or stock would go on the floor instead of 
the can. The light work made while stripping the cards 
was the result of not letting the wire on the cylinder fill 
up before putting up the ends, which happened on all the 
cards, and amounted to several yards. 

While we were looking for doublings and singings at 
the cards we found other irregularities that were not do- 
ing the work any good, such as leaking comb boxes. oil 
on the clothing at end of cards, and on cylinder flats and 
doffers. This caused the clothing to fill up and make 
neps, and let leaf and dirt remain in the stock and show 
up very prominently in the roving and yarns. 


(To be continued ) 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
FROM DU PONT 


% Many manufacturers are confronted with serious problems aris- 
ing out of the present national emergency. Overnight, whole 
plants must be geared for efficient, high-speed production of 
unfamiliar parts. Shorter methods and processes must be worked 
out quickly — new chemicals must be found to replace those not 
readily obtainable. 

To manufacturers faced with these and other problems which 
involve chemicals or the application of chemicals, Du Pont offers 
the assistance of its Technical Service staff. 

With our background of experience and research, we may be 
able to suggest possibilities you have not yet considered. Perhaps 
we can supply technical information to help you find suitable new 
materials or methods. The results of research in unrelated fields 
may have an unexpected bearing on your specific problem. 

Naturally, there are situations where little or nothing can be 
done at present. When in our opinion such a condition exists, 
we will frankly tell you so. 

And when this period of unusual stress is past, the skill and 
competence acquired during 139 years of Du Pont chemical re- 
search will still be available to assist you in readjusting your pro- 


gram to normal requirements. 


R&H CHEMICALS for Textile Processing 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


THE R. & H. CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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ODERN warfare brought with it more deadly 
M methods of destruction than were ever known 
before. The trench tactics of the World War era 
are seldom employed today, having been supplanted by a 
more effective war of motion. Likewise, more cunning 
methods of intrigue and sabotage behind the lines have 
come into play. It is here that America is being attacked 
today. Our greatest danger is the threat to our internal 
security from the enemy within. 

The task of law enforcement has been augmented pro- 
portionately by the increased importance of fifth column 
activity from the standpoint of the enemy and the greatly 
improved techniques employed for the destruction of a 
Nation's internal defenses and morale. In view of the 
nationwide character of espionage and sabotage activities 
and the confusion which characterized the period of 
World War I when there was no centralization of inves- 
tigative effort, the President of the United States, in the 
early Summer of 1939, decided to co-ordinate national 
defense investigations under one agency. He chose the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for this task. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, the Chief Executive issued a formal direc- 
tive calling upon all law enforcement agencies to co-oper- 
ate with the FBI in this work by referring to its nearest 
held office all information indicating violations of the na- 
tional defense statutes. 

In carrying out its added responsibilities the FBI insti- 
tuted the FBI Law Enforcement Officers Mobilization 
Plan for National Defense. Under the plan regular quar- 
terly meetings with local officers are being held by the 54 
held offices.of the FBI and the local agencies are co-oper- 
ating whole-heartedly in the performance of national de- 
lense investigations. 

One new aspect of the Nation’s internal defense—and 
one of considerable import to the vital textile industry 
and others—is the FBI’s plant survey program which was 
undertaken in the Fall of 1939 at the request of the War 
and Navy Departments. These furnished a priority list 
of industrial facilities having 
fense materials. 


contracts for national de- 
There are now 2,433 plants on this list 
and already 1,641 of these have been carefully surveyed 
by trained special agents of the FBI. The purpose of the 
surveys is to discover the weak points in the plants’ de- 


of fensive armor against sabotage and, through detailed rec- 
." ommendations, to offer suggestions for correction. Of 
“ course any action as a result of the recommendations is 
a entirely voluntary with the management. Industry has 
a co-operated in a most magnificent manner and American 
= plants and mills are better protected today than ever be- 

q 
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rotecting For The Future 


By J. Edgar Hoover, Director 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Legitimate labor 
relationships do not enter into the plant survey program 
to the slightest extent. 


fore against the threat of the saboteur. 


As another aspect of its preventive program, the FBI 
has issued a confidential booklet entitled “Suggestions for 
Protection of Industrial Facilities” which has already had 
a wide distribution throughout the industrial world as 
well as among law enforcement officers. Copies of this 
publication are still available and will be mailed upon 
request to interested officials in the textile field. 

Sabotage may take any of numerous forms. In textile 
mills and elsewhere, acts af sabotage could very easily be 
made to appear as accidents. Arson. could be a particu- 
larly effective weapon. Damage to raw materials or the 
finished product is another p ssibility. It behooves the 
management of each textile concern to be ever on the 
alert, for the saboteur frequently strikes at the least ex- 
pected spot. 

Quite a number of textile facilities have been surveyed 
by special agents of the FBI. One large mill was properly 
fenced and had what appeared to be an adequate guard 
force. The fire fighting equipment was not inferior either, 
but there was a definite fire hazard in the mill in the form 
of waste materials which had been left in haphazard fash- 
ion on the floor. Even the best fire equipment does not 
justify carelessness in this regard. 

Recently a supply of jackets was received as a part of 
a Government order. The usual inspection revealed a 
package of safety matches in one of the pockets of a 
jacket. It was learned that while the manufacturer en- 
forced a no-smoking rule in the rooms where the garments 
were being made, frequently the employees wore some of 
the finished jackets when it was cool and consequently 
had them on when they went outside to smoke. Appar- 
ently the matches were accidentally left in the pocket, 
but the incident demonstrates the ease with which an 
individual bent on sabotage might have operated. 
the revealed by the surveys 
throughout the industrial world have been alarming in- 


some of conditions 
deed. One-plant had gone to the expense of putting a 
protective wire fence around its premises. The theory 
was fine, but actually the fence was of little value. A hole 
under the fence, trees, vines, a stump, lumber and rubbish 
defeated its purpose. At one place the fence was built so 
near an adjacent building that a trespasser could have 
jumped from the first story window of the building into 
the plant enclosure. At another point, the fence was con- 
nected with the fence of an adjoining company in such a 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Production Lan from 27.1 lbs. to 76. 
a ion Spindle per 80 Hour Week 


at Central Mills — 6 OTHER GAINS LISTED BELOW 
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Central Mills of Svlacauga Ala. one of the Avondale Mills croup, recently replaced all old Model 3 
machines with & Model 10? Foster Winders. it spind les each, ¢ inch traverse tor winding knitting cones anc 
dve packages 


In addition to an increase in production of 1808 per cent Mr I I. Epperson also reports the lollowing 


advantages (see p Textile World, May, 194] 
BETTER WINDING Le., more inghouse 2-h P., 350-volt, 60-cy 
uniiorm diameter, taper, and lay cle motors 


and ilmost campleti absence ol 
overshot and undershot cones 
NEGLIGIBLE REWINDING 
due to improved pertormance 


KE TTE RY ARN he, auUse OT tan- 


dem blade and comb slub catch 


IMPORTANT LABOR SAVING 
iS another idvant age ot the M ode! 
102, largelh due to a self thread 
ing feature on tensions and drop 
wires which permits quicker 
piecing-up 


Investigate what the Model 10? 
Winder can do for you. Send for 


Bulletin 


FOSTER MACHINE (0. 
Model 102 with Westfield, Mass. 


onditioning Southern Office: 
Attachment Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


SAVING IN FLOOR 
SPACE, while increased alley 
space permits free movement of 
operatives 


SAVING IN POWER Each 


machine is equip ped with 2 West- 
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New Members Cotton-Textile Institute 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announces that the fol- 
lowing mills have become members: A. D. Juilliard & 
Co., Dallas plant, Dallas, Ga., and Floyd plant, Rome, 
Ga.; Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. C.: Wax- 
haw Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C.; Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.; Mayo Mills, Mayo, S. C.; Geneva Cot- 
ton Mills, Geneva, Ala.; Panola Mills, Greenwood, S. C.: 
Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C.; Whitley Cotton 
Mills, Clayton, N. C.; Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Jno. P. King Co., Augusta, Ga. 


W. Irving Bullard To Build Factory Near 
Charlotte 


Charlotte, N. C.—The purchase of 16 acres of land 
near here for use as a site for a manufacturing plant and 
warehouse was announced by W. Irving Bullard, head of 
the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Mr. Bullard is making plans 
for immediate construction of the warehouse and factory 
building to supplement his present facilities on Dowd 
Road, and said there is a strong possibility he may move 
to Charlotte one of his three manufacturing plants in 
Connecticut. 

The property is three-quarters of a mile from the city 
limits and has a frontage of 1,000 feet along the South- 
ern Railway track. Four houses now on the property will 
be torn down. Louis H. Asbury, architect and engineer, 
is engaged in laying out six parallel two-acre sites for 
small industrial plants, with the balance left for building 
small homes and roads. 

The warehouse to be erected will have 10,000 square 
feet of space and will be used to store and air dry hick- 
ory and dogwood lumber for the manufacture of wood 
parts for textile machinery. A one-story fireproof factory 
wil be built with the same amount of’ floor space to sup- 
plement facilities at the present Dowd Road plant. 


Leo Lenk Now Agent for Emmons in Mexico 


Leo Lenk has been appointed sales agent in Mexico for 
all Emmons products, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the Emmons Loom Harness Co., of Lawrence, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Lenk already represents a number of U. S. manu- 
facturers of textile products. His address is Apartado 
533, Mexico, D. F. 


20 Alabama Textile Concerns Enter Intra- 
Plant Contests 


Birmingham.—-Twenty or more textile concerns in Ala- 
bama are participating in the first Alabama textile con- 
test, sponsored by the State Department of Industrial Re- 
lations. The contest opened July Ist. Judge John D. 
Petree, director of the department, said other mills would 
enter before closing date on August 15th. The contest 
ends December 3 Ist. 

Hugh Comer has donated two silver cups for the con- 
test, one to be awarded the mill with the best spinning 
room record and the other to the mill with the best weav- 
ing and spinning room record. In order to gain permanent 


possession of a cup it will be necessary to win it three 
times. 

The contest will be under the supervision of E. J. Mc- 
Crossin, chief of the Division of Safety and Inspection of 
the Department of Industrial Relations. The cups will be 
awarded at the next annual meeting of the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Cotton Yield Rated At 10,817,000 Bales 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture estimated production of cotton in the 1941 season 
at 10,817,000 bales, the smallest crop since 1934. The 
estimate compared with 12,566,000 bales grown last sea- 
son. Condition was placed at 72 per cent and indicated 
yield per acre at 224.4 pounds. 

The board rated condition of the crop at the same fig- 
ure given last August, and its yield per acre indication 
was higher than that shown a year ago. However, the 
fact that acreage is down to the lowest level since 1895 
reduced the total production prospect. In its comments 
on the report the board also stated that losses of produc- 
tion owing to the boll weevil probably would be the larg- 
est since 1932. It indicated, however, that allowance had 
been made for this prospect in the report. 


Horace Johnston Horse Wins 


Bill Gallon, a horse owned by R. Horace Johnston, of 
Charlotte, N. C., president of the Johnston Mills, High- 
land Park Mfg. Co., and other mills, won the biggest 
prize in harness racing when he won the Hambletonian 
at Goshen, N. Y., on August 6th. The winner’s purse was 
S$20.365. 

Three years ago Mr. Johnston, sitting in that same 
park, saw a horse named Lin Hanover win the classic 
Hambletonian. 

A year later he purchased Ashley Hanover for $1,800 
and immediately changed his name to Bill Gallon, the 
name of a close friend and former business associate in 
New York. After losing the first heat on August 6th, Bill 
Gallon came back to win the next two heats and the race. 


American Viscose Corp. Reports Half Year 
Earnings 


The effect of new taxes in reducing corporate net earn- 
ings, in spite of substantial increases in sales and in gross 
income, is illustrated by the income statement of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. for the six months ended June 30, 1941, 
as reported by John G. Jackson, chairman of the board. 

Net sales of the corporation for the six months ended 
June 30, 1941, were $38,130,128 as against $28,633,648 
for the comparable half year 1940, according to Mr. 
Jackson. Total income of the corporation for the first 
half of 1941 amounted to $6,148,201, as compared with 
$5,402,420 for the like period of 1940. After total esti- 
mated provisions for income and profits taxes, including 
estimated excess profits tax under the new revenue bill 
submitted to the House of Representatives on July 24, 
1941, net income of the corporation for the six months 
ended June 30, 1941, was $3,375,201, as compared with 
$4,067,420 for the first six months of 1940. 
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MORE AND MORE MILLS AGREE WITH 
PURCHASE EMMONS HEDDLES 


This charted ‘“‘Curve of Con- 
fidence’”’ shows the increase in 
the number of mills using 
Emmons Steel Heddles since 


1934. 
UP 
23% 
T UP 
27% 
UP 
3) 
UP +8 
95% : 

WHY do more and more mills buy Emmons heddles? Because 

the heddle with the “‘Certified’’ tag gives consistently satisfac- 

tory results: less fly, freedom from chafing, uniform warp ten- j 

sion and fewer warp breaks. STRigy k 

WHAT is behind such continually satisfactory results? Emmons . WITH NEw EEPs ACE 

inspection methods p/us outside laboratory tests. Periodical ge °XPerien. USINEs 

open-market purchases and tests by a famous outside labora- Mens 

tory check for smoothness, corrosion-resistance and long life. standar ae Ons ee Nes Ron 

THIS SEAL is the “OK” of an Emmons inspector ceP-quality Charios, 

on every Emmons product. Placed on Emmons anufer Atlant,” 

Heddle Frames, Reeds and the famous Chafeless CLiFT Em ch in 

= Cord Cotton Harness, it protects your mill against ern aoe WAT ACh Office toa 
production losses from faulty equipment. Tel. Charior 03 have 

\ How to get more for your money in loom HARRIs. 
a harness equipment practical hints in this fitae el. Mair, 264 1989 Atle 
FREE booklet. Send for it today! nte 
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OPACS Raises Ceiling On Some Grey Goods 


Following is the text of the recent order by OPACS 
adjusting upward the ceiling prices of certain grey goods: 
Part 1316—Cotton Textiles 
Amendment to Price Schedule No. 11 

Cotton Grey 


y Goods 

Part 1316, Price Schedule No. 11, issued June 27, 
1941, is hereby amended, as of that date, by striking 
Section 1316.7, Schedule of Maximum Prices, and sub- 


stituting therefor the following: 
S 1316.7 Schedule of Maximum Prices 
Maximum Prices for Cotton Grey Goods 


Price per pound, f.o.b. 


Type of Cloth seller's point of shipment 


Standard print cloth, 40” and narrower S 43 
Carded broadcloth, 40° and narrower, 100 slevy and below 43 
(‘ombed broadcloth, 40” and narrower, 136 sley and below 61 
Sheetings, 40° and narrower 
A. Yarn numbers up to 15s, inclusive 355 
B. Yarn numbers 16s to 21s, inclusive 365 
Yarn numbers above 38 


Part waste osnaburgs,. 40” and narrower 


Yarn numbers up to 9s, inclusive .29 
Yarn numbers above Os 32 
Tobacco cloth, 40” and narrower 46 


For fabrics made with feeler motion, a premium of one 
cent per pound over and above prices may be charged. 
For fabrics of shade cloth quality, a further premium of 
one cent per pound (in addition to the feeler motion pre- 
mium) may be charged.* 

These amendments are issued pursuant to the authority 
contained in Executive Order 8734. 

Issued this 19th day of July, 1941. 

LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 


Sale Yarn Uses 180,217 Bales Of Cotton In 
June 

Washington, D. C.—Sale yarn used 180,217 bales of 
cotton during June, according to the Census Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce, showing consumption by classes 
of products made during the month. 

According to the Bureau, the 875,137 bales consumed 
during June were distributed as follows (in bales): 


Sale yarn 180,217 
Duck 50,421 
Tire fabrics and cords 66,194 
Narrow sheetings and allied fabrics 120,290 
Wide tabrics 72,310 
Print cloth yarn fabrics 80,507 
Fine goods 45 
Napped fabrics 38,733 
Colored yarn fabrics 59,899 
Towels 19 31] 
Other woven fabrics and specialties 31,569 
All other cotton products (not included 

above ) 107,600 


N.C. Vocational School Building Committee 
Named 


Roxboro, N. C.—Lieut. Gov. R. L. Harris announced 
August 14th the appointment of a building committee of 


the Commission on the Establishment of a North Caro- 
lina Textile Vocational School which will be established 
in Gaston County. 

O. M. Mull, of Shelby, Speaker of the 1941 House, was 
named chairman. The other members are Representatives 
Carl A. Rudisill of Gaston County, and J. B. Vogler of 
Mecklenburg. 

Harris said that they would determine when bids 
should be opened and construction should start. 

The school, to be situated in Gaston, adjoining the 
Gaston-Mecklenburg County line, will receive $50,000 
from the State and $50,000 from Gaston County, and 
may get some Federal funds. 

First school of its kind in the State, the school will 
accommodate about 300 students, 100 on each of three 
three-hour shifts, which will be operated in the morning, 
afternoon and night of each day. 

Carding, spinning, weaving, knitting and mill mainte- 
nance will be taught in the school, its course thus offering 
education in all types of work of both combed and carded 
yarn mills. 

Conceived as a practical school, the new institution 
will be open to anyone, boys and girls or men and women, 
16 years of age and over, there being no maximum age 
limit. There will be no educational requirements for 
those wanting to enter the schools. The only requirement 
is that they be citizens and residents of North Carolina. 

It is expected the school will be functioning by early 
1942. 


Priorities Division, O. P. M., To Hold Clinic For 
Editors 


A priorities clinic for newspaper men and editors of 
trade journals and magazines who handle information on 
the priorities system will be held on August 26th in 
Washington by the Priorities Division, Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

The school is to be held so that editors, writers and 
others who handle information about the priorities system 
and its effect may obtain all necessary information. 

The sessions will be held in the auditorium of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce Building, Connecti- 
cut Avenue and H Street, N.W., beginning at 9 A. M., 
and will last all day. 

The agenda will include a discussion of basic policy, 
the prospects for the future, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement and Office of Production Management organiza- 
tion, the legal background of the priorities system, 
OPACS, functions of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, program and activities of the Priorities Division, 
shortages, requirements of General Preference Orders, 
and other basic information relating to priorities. 

The clinjc will be in charge of Mason Manghum, chief, 
Industrial Contact Unit, Compliance Section, Priorities 
Division, Office of Production Management, Washington, 

The program will include an open forum for questions 
and answers on the priorities system. The session is not 
intended as a basis for news stories, but rather as a pro- 
gram which will equip those interested with background 
information on the priorities system and how it operates. 
However, all information made available at the training 
course will be public. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


1s determined to a considerable 
degree by the efficiency of the 
feed end and the efficiency of 


ie. the feed is determined not only 
by the condition of the wire but 
STOCKED BY aia also by the type of wire used for 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Hing Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville. S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER ,AND WARP SPOOLS 
COWES - TUBES - ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine (0.4. 


Charlotte, 
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Mill News 


CRAWFORD, GA.—Jefferson Mills No. 2 are changing 19 
frames to Saco-Lowell long draft. 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Gainesville Cotton Mills are 
changing three intermediate frames to Saco-Lowell long 
draft slubbers. 


BELTON, S. C.—-A general community improvement 
program at Belton Mill, including the paving of every 
street in the village, will be completed this week. The 
program cost between $5,000 and $10,000. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Flames which gutted an open 
shed at nm Woolen Mills caused damage estimated 
at $6,000, Frank Lockett, president, said. The shed con- 
tained s some waste material and yarn. 


SELMA, ALA.—The Sunset Textile Mills, including 
plant and mill village Pigeeg en adjoining, have been pur- 
chased by Otto F. Fell, Atlanta, from the California 
Cotton Mills Co. for $60, 900: The mill village property 
covers approximately 10 acres. 


SHELBY, N. C.—-Plans are made known for an addition 
to the Dover Mill, which will add about 22,000 feet of 
floor space, costing about $50,000. Jack Dover states 
that 50 to 60 looms will be added, so that in about six 
months, the plant will have about 385 looms in operation. 
The three-story addition will also permit of more efficient 
arrangement of machinery generally. 


GRAHAM, N. C,—Purchase of part of the old Oneida 
Mills property in Graham, which has been idle for sev 
eral years, was revealed when a deed was filed by the 
seven directors and statutory trustees of the L. Banks 
Holt Mig. Co., a North Carolina corporation in process 
of liquidation. 

The property was conveyed to the Burlington Mills 
Corp., a Delaware corporation, for a consideration of 
927,500. 


West Potnt, GA—Meeting at Boston, Mass. the 
directors of the West Point Mfg. Co.. > are goods man- 
ufacturers, with main plants at West oint. , have de- 
clared a dividend of 90c a share, payable sacka Ist to 
stockholders of record July 18th. The last previous pay- 
ment was 90c on May Ist and prior to that the company 
paid 60c on February Ist last. The company has received 
a sizable volume of defense contracts. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—An estimated 200 bales of cotton 
were damaged by a fire of undetermined origin at the 
old Raleigh Cotton Mill building on Firwood avenue. 

Approximately 14,000 bales of cotton valued at an 
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estimated $700,000 were stored in the building. owned by 
the Wolf ido Storage Co., of Raleigh, and leased to 
the Southeastern Compress and Warehouse Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga., which used it for cotton storage. 

The building, which carries $60.000 insurance. was not 
damaged save for some windows. 


ELKIN, N. C.—The Chatham Mfg. Co. has donated 
950,000 to the National Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Elkin is to have a Y. M. C. A. for the use of men 
and women. 

Erection of a modern brick structure to house the “Y”’ 
will be on property of the company where the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, Alex Chatham is now located. Membership 
will be open to employees of the company and to citizens 

Klkin, both men and women. 


N. C 
6th of the recent purchase of the cotton spinning mill at 
High Falls by Walter Curry and John Curry, of Carthage. 
irom E. M. Kearns, H. C. Jones, John M. Presnell and 
Arthur Ross, all of Asheboro. For the past two years the 
plant has been operated under lease by Presnell. 


\nnouncement was made August 


It is understood that the new owners, experienced mill 
, expect to install additional machinery and in- 


crease number of shifts in operation. 


OF erators 


GRI ENSBORO, \cceptance of the Jefferson 
standard Life Insurance Co.’s bid of $740,000 for all 
assets of Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co. by 
the liquidating trustees of the latter concern has been au- 
thorized by Judge H. Hoyle Sink in Guilford Superior 
Court. 

This ends five years of liquidating the affair of a com- 
pany that was once the largest textile commission house 
in the nation. 

The preferred stockholders will receive total liquida- 
tion dividends of about 31 per cent of their investment. 
The common shareholders will receive nothing. The cost 
of liquidation will amount to about $42,000, for attorney 
\mong the assets sold to 
the Jefferson Standard are 4,000 shares of Pomona Mfg. 


fees and expenses of final audit. 


Co., Greensboro, comprising the total ownership. 


VERONA, VA.—Paul Freeman, administrative trustee. 
and Harry E. Schoenhut, operating trustee of Oscar Nebel 
Co., Inc., Hatboro, Pa., and Virginia hosiery manufactur- 
ers, have been discharged from their duties by Judge 
Kirkpatrick of the U, S. District Court at Philadelphia 
following successful reorganization of the company. 

Mr. Schoenhut, who was president of the debtor com- 
pany when it filed reorganization proceedings, is connect- 
ed officially with the reorganized corporation. 
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STARCH SERVICE 


Our business has been built on the firm 


foundation of a sincere and constant effort to 


create and maintain a relationship of mutual 


benefit and confidence with our customers. 


% We celebrate our 75th Anniversary with | Thirsty Air id Tons of It 


renewed determination to serve the Textile 


Industry with highest quality, maximum Your textile mill is an in- 


curable sot. Every manufac- if 
economy starches and gums, and the services 
turing Operation creates a 


i of technical experts who can help you solve thirst in the room air. 


your sizing, finishing and printing problerns. 


Ti »Sat isfy this cont inuous 


and almost unquenchable 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


thirst, many a mill has use 
for tons of humidified air 
every hour. (Know of one 


that uses nearly 500 tons of 


saturated air every hour in 


one department only .) 


Several ways there are t 


make and introduce this hu- 
midified air. What is the 
SS right way—or the best way 4 
& or the most economical 
S SSS way! 
: A : Because we make a com- 
SS plete line of humidifying 
| CX (and Air Conditioning) de- 
: ‘ SS vices, we are the better able 
SS to make unbiased recom- 
mendations. 
| as an investment—as a use- 
LOCUST ful manufacturing accessory. 
| Only with the right devices 
cs ~ BEAN GUM coupled with experience to 
. guide right application can 
3 < = (CAROB FLOUR) you get everything such an 
investment can bring. 
RS SK 


PAUL A.DUNKELE 


CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. | 

NEW ENGLAND: P. A-HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. Certified Climate 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. Sa 

Fitchburg, Mass Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Personal News 


J. W. Godfrey, formerly of Gafiney, S. C., is now over- 
seer of carding at Phenix Mills. Kings Mountain. N. C 


J. A. McLean has been promoted to office manager at 
the Puritan Weaving Mills, Fayetteville, N.C 


(. W. Odum ts now office manager of St. Pauls (N.C.) 
Rayon Mills. 


]. M. Neal is now superintendent of the Sellers Mfg. 
Co., Saxapahaw, N. C 


J. Ek. Stone has been promoted from assistant to super- 
intendent of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C 


R. V. Revels has resigned as superintendent of the Ara- 


gon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill. S. C. 


B. E. Gillespie, formerly with Mayfair Mills, Arcadia, 
>». C., is now with Jackson Mills at Wellford, S. C 


J. W. Reynolds has been promoted from fixer to night 
overseer ol spinning at Jefferson Mills No. 2, Crawford, 
(sa. 


K. L. Dietz has been promoted to the position of divi- 
sion traffic manager of Horton Motor Lines with head- 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C. 


Walter Jones has accepted a position in the cost de- 
partment of the Lanett, Ala., plant of the West Point 
Mig. Co. 


P. k. Gillespie has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union. 


Maurice McQuinn, formerly with A. D. Julliard Co.., 


\ragon, Ga., is now superintendent of Lucy Mills, Mari- 
etta, Ga. 


Smith Crow, formerly general superintendent of the 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has been made general 
superintendent of the Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Yates Smith, formerly connected with the Gainesville 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, is now manager of Florence Mills, 
Forest City, N. C 


(’. G. Jones has resigned as superintendent of Mallison 
Braided Cord Co., to become superintendent of the Fick- 
ett Cotton Mills, Inc., Whitehall, Ga. 


Alfred Towery, son of E. S. Towery, sales manager of 
the Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. C., was married 


\ugust 7th to Miss Nancy Dalton, of Raleigh, N. C. 
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A. G. Jordan, formerly superintendent of Jackson Mills. 
Wellford, S. C., has retired, and R. H. Hope now holds 
that position. 


J. S. Rogers, formerly overseer of weaving, Jackson 
Mills, Wellford, S. C., has resigned to accept a position in 
Greenville, S. C. 


K. S. Stroud, formerly with Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 5. C., is now overseer of weaving at Jackson Mills, 


Wellford, S. C. 


Capt. W. H. Spencer, overseer of weaving at Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has been called to active duty 
at Fort Benning, Ga., on August 20th. 


Ed. S. Reid, of Charlotte, N. C., Western North Caro- 
lina representative of the Sonoco Products Co., is fully 
recovered from a recent attack of the mumps. 


Walter Herbert Whitley, of the Osage Mfg. Co., Bes- 
semer City, N. C., was married on June 30th to Miss 
Glacy Wilma Looper, of Gastonia. 


Fred Oates, of Spartanburg, S. C., has been appointed 
south Carolina sales representative of the Chemical Proc- 
essing Co., of Charlotte. 


Miss Anne Whitin Swift, daughter of E. Kent Swift, 
president of. the Whitin Machine Works, was recently 
married to John E. Sawyer, of Worcester, Mass. 


J. G. Buie has been transferred from office manager of 
the Puritan Weaving Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., to a simi- 
lar position with the Lakedale Mills of the same place. 

V. M. Abernathy, formerly of Avondale, N. C., is now 
master mechanic at Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 


C. Weston Taylor has resigned as superintendent of 


the Sellers Mfg .Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., to accept a simi- ' 


lar position with the Lakedale Mills (formerly Faytex 
Mills), Fayetteville, N. C. 


S. M. Beattie, 7... son of the president of Piedmont 


Mig. Co., Woodside Cotton Mills Co., and Easley Cotton - 


Mills Co., has received a degree in textile engineering on 
completion of a special two-year course at Clemson. 


Roy Martin, formerly loom fixer at Buffalo, S. C., has 
been transferred and promoted to the position of second 
hand in weaving at the Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union. 


J. P. Bagwell, for many years overseer of the cloth 
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NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


_ George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 


~NEW ENGLAND 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO 
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Wistributed by 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
GHTON WOOL TOPS 


WYTHEVILLE 
SLASHER CLUTH 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Montgomery & Crawford, Inc. 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


CLINTON COMPANY 


é 


JAMES E TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte N C. 
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room at Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., is now over- 
seer of the cloth room at the American Spinning Division 


of Florence Mills. Greenville. S. C. 


R. LD. Dillard, formerly overseer of the cloth room at 
the American Spinning Division of Florence Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., now holds a similar position with Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Lan Griffin has returned to his position as service man- 
ager of the E. H. Jacobs Mtg. Co., Charlotte, N. C 
serving a year of active duty in the U.S 


, alter 
Army. He is a 
hirst heutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


J}. L. Clark, formerly 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, a position with the 


American Spinning Division of Florence Mills, Greenville 
® 


outside overseer alt Gainesville 
has accepted 


©. T. Stewart, formerly division traffic manager at 
Greensboro, N., 
Southern sales supervisor of the Horton 
Inc., with headquarters in Charlotte, N.C 


C.. has been promoted to the position of 


Motor Lines, 


Thurmond Chatham, president of the Chatham Mig. 
(‘o., Elkin, N. C., was elected a delegate from the Win- 
ston-Salem post of the American Legion to the nationa! 
convention of the Legion in Milwaukee, Wis., 
ber. 


In Septem- 


KE. M. Anderson, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C., has been called into active 
duty in the U.S. Army, 
colonel in the Coast 


Stewart. Ga. 


with the commission of heutenant 
Artillery, and is stationed at Camp 


Dr. P. F. Derr, a graduate of Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., and Dr. V. R. Hurka, a graduate of North- 
western University, have joined the acetate research de- 
partment of the Waynesboro (Va.) plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Gerard Chapin, formeriy assistant superintendent, has 
been made general superint-ndent of the Lyman, 8. C 
division of Paciti Bb. Hays 


.n charge of operations tn the 


succes ling who has 
heen made vice resident 


South for the company. 


Lieutenant Commander Roger Cutler 


\t the Jacksonville, Fla., air station, U. S. Navy, mili- 
tary formalities are reduced to a minimum, and habits are 
more casual, friendler. The thermostate for this temper- 
ature is Lieutenant Commander Roger Cutler, a tall, 
ruddy Bostonian, who left the textile business to take 
command of the Cadet Regiment. Known out of his 
earshot as Rodge, Cutler goes at his duties with the di- 
rectness of a business man, impatiently waves aside red 
tape as he tries to get his boys another swimming pool 
twice as big as the present one, or electric fans for their 
rooms or better show for their mess or a fleet of boats to 
sail on the adjacent St. Johns River.—-7ime Magazine. 
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Albert R. Breen Returns To Chicago—Will 
Represent Emmons in Mid-West 


\lbert R. Breen, with headquarters at 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., again represents the Emmons 


Loom Harness Co., of Lawrence, Mass.., 
N.C 
(ommencing 
entire Emmons line in the following States: 
Indiana, Illnois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 


Kentucky. 


Missouri. 


OBITUARY 
FRED R. COCHRANE 


fred RK, Cochrane, 54, well known and well liked man- 
ager of the Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, N. 
(., died Thursday, August 14th, as a result of injuries 
received in an automobile accident August 3rd. 

Mr. Cochrane was born in Statesville, N. C., in 1887, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Cochrane. After attending 
the public schools in Statesville he completed his educa- 
tion at the old Major Baird's School for Boys. He moved 
to Charlotte in 1900. 

In 1917 Mr. Cochrane became associated with the 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. in the capacity of sales- 
man. He traveled the Carolinas and Virginia, calling on 
th« textile mills, and made a host of friends. He was later 
promoted to the position of manager, but maintained his 
textile contacts. 

He was a member of the Charlotte Lions Club, Mvers 
Park Country Club, Oasis Templeé of the Shrine, the Red 
Fez Club, and the Chamber of Commerce. 


L. DUDLEY 


J. L. Dudley, 53, for a number of years overseer of 
spinning at the W. A. Handley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala.. 
died July 13th at his home there. 


H.S. STURGES 


H. S. Sturges, traffic manager of the Manhattan Rab- 
ber Mig. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic. 
\. J., died on June 27th after a short illness. Mr. Sturges 
had been associated with Manhattan for 33 years and his 
p'easing personality and co-operative manner won for him 
the triendship of all of his associates. 

T. E. Conklin, assistant traffic 
Mr. Sturges as traffi 
appointed assistant 


manager, will succeed 
manager and W. H. McKean is 
traffiC manager, as announced by 
(has. T. Young, factory manager. 


G. M. DUVAL, SR. 


Social Circle, Ga.—Funeral services were held here 
July 21st for G. Marion Duval, Sr., former Philadelphia 
Textile School graduate, superintendent of Arista Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and secretary and treasurer of 
Social Circle Cotton Mills. For the past 30 years he was 
cotton merchant, fertilizer manufacturer and farmer at 
Social Circle. He was 60 years old and was killed in- 
stantly in an automobile accident. 
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Committee To Help O.P.M. Find Bagging 


The cotton textile industry has taken steps to alleviate 
the acute scarcity of fabrics required for sandbags and 
other defense purposes by appointing a committee of 
eight mill men who will co-operate with the Office of 
Production Management and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in working out a voluntary program of production 
readjustment that will assure a sharp increase in the cur- 
rent large output of bag fabrics. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, stated that the first conference will be held at 
Washington on August 19th. The committee named by 
the’ Institute to represent the industry follows: D, W. 
Anderson, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C.; J. A. Chap- 
man, Jr., Riverdale Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C.; Hugh 
Comer, Avondale Mi ls, Sylacauga, Ala.: Herman Cone, 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; R. P. M. Eagles, 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala.; Paul Redmond, 
Alabama Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; Charles Sweet, Wel- 
lington, Sears Co., New York; F. C. Williams, Roanoke 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

The contemplated readjustment will probably involve 
the switching of considerable loomage from civilian fab- 
rics to materials such as osnaburgs and coarse sheetings. 
Shortages in these fabrics began to develop several 
months ago and in recent weeks assumed such serious 
proportions that the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies approached Institute officials and asked that 
prompt and substantial adjustments be made in the in- 
dustry’s production schedules. 

Explaining the reasons for the industry's decision to 
attempt voluntary rationing of productive facilities in this 
instance, Dr. Murchison said that the Department of 
Agriculture has been especially concerned with the bag 
situation as it affects farmers both with regard to the 
things they buy and the things they sell. This shortage, 
he added, is now accentuated by army needs for sandbags 
estimated at present in the neighborhood of one hundred 
million bags and which promises to assume far larger 
proportions. 

“No relief can be expected from increased imports of 
jute,” he stated. “On the contrary jute fabrics will be- 
come increasingly scarce. The paper industry is having 
production difficulties because of limitations. on chemi- 
cals. It appears as if the imperative need for more bags 
can be satisfied only with cotton fabrics. 

“The emergency has become so acute that the industry 
may well begin to fear that the government may resort to 
its priority power and possibly the commandeering of 
mill facilities. 

“This effort of the industry to solve the problem as 
nearly as possible by itself will require a high degree of 
co-operation, and a willingness on the part of many mills 
to take looms off constructions which are equally or pos- 
sibly more profitable than bag fabrics.” 

Production of osnaburgs in 1939, the last census year, 
amounted to 232,315,470 square yards. While current 
production is running considerably ahead of this, it is still 
far short of the estimated 700,000,000 vards that the 
country Is expected to require annually as long as the 
emergency continues. 


CALLS FOR ADDED STRENGTH 


In textile production as in boat build- 
ing, all elements must be strong to 
resist strain caused by high speed. 


Many textile manufacturers know from 
experience that U S bobbins, shuttles, 
cones and spools stand up best in heavy 
production schedules. 
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Priority Ratings or Idleness 


It seems to be difficult for textile mills to real- 
ize that it is going to become more and more diff- 
cult to secure repair parts and supplies and that 
it is extremely important to secure as much 
priority rating as possible. 

Manufacturers of machinery and supplies 
dealers did accumulate some stocks but these are 
being rapidly depleted and only the priority rat- 
ings of their customers will enable them to secure 
more of the same articles. 

The attitude of many mills is expressed in the 
following extract from a letter of a mill to a mill 
supply house: 

We are not working on any material for the Govern- 
ment at the present. Some of our cloth may be going into 
the army or navy from the cutters but so far as we know 
there is not any, therefore, we cannot say that a certain 
per cent of our production is used for this purpose. Since 
it is not, we are not filling in the customer's affidavit, 
however, if it will be of any help to do so we will be glad 
to fill it in and send it to you. 


The day will come when that mill will have a 
machine breakdown. It may be a slasher, a lap- 
per, an elevator or the motor attached to a vital 
machine and they will find it difficult to secure 
replacement or materials for repairs. 

If their order 1s accompanied by a statement 
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approximately similar to the above, it may be 
weeks or even months before they can secure the 
needed part. 

We do not, however, believe that their situa- 
tion is correctly stated and knowing the mill 
would hazard the guess that, at least, 40 per cent 
of their production is passing into defense. 

It is true that they hold no Government con- 
tracts but what about the converters and others 
who have purchased their goods? 

A mill may sell 200,000 yards of sheeting and 
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take no thought of what the buyer or converter 
does with them. 

It may be that the entire 200,000 yards, after 
conversion, or at the cutter, went into army 
goods and in that case they would have just as 
much priority value to the mill as if they had 
been sold, by the mill, direct to the army or 
navy. 

The priority diagram on this page may not at 
this time interest some mills but it will later be 
of vital interest. 

A mill may sell goods through a commission 
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house, direct to a converter or consumer or direct 
to the Government. 

If sold to the Government, the mill will receive 
the order and that will be the basis of their pri- 
ority rating from the Government agency. 

If sold to a converter or a manufacturer who 
in turn sells them, in some form, to the Govern- 
ment, the converter or manufacturer will receive 
an order and if the mill who manufactured the 
goods can get extended to them, the priority 
rating given the converter or manufacturer for 
that specific order, it will assist in establishing 
their priority rating. 

If the mill sells through a commission house 
to a converter, and the converter sells to a man- 
ufacturer who sells the goods, in some form, to 
the Government or if the commission house sells 
direct to the Government, the order with its pri- 
ority rating should come through to the mill and 
be entered as a part of their priority rating. 

At one end of the diagram is the Government 
and at the other is the manufacturer of machin- 
ery and supplies. 

On every order the Government places there 
is a number and a statement of the quantity and 
that establishes the priority rating. 

It will soon be the case that manufacturers 
of machinery and supplies will determine their 
right to make shipments of repairs and machin- 
ery, upon the number of the Government priority 
orders and their quantities that the mill can 
formally extend. At present the rating is based 
upon dollar value rather than pounds. 

Extend, means the execution by proper Gov- 
ernment officials of prescribed forms whereby 
the priority rating can be extended to anyone 
acting as a supplier. 

Within a short time manufacturers of textile 
machinery and supplies will be in the position of 
having to examine every order and determine its 
priority, and mills with no priority records will 
have to wait for the day when there are no or- 
ders upon the books for mills which can show 
priority orders. 

A slasher may break down and copper or stain- 
less steel be needed for repairs but without some 
priority rating for the mill, it will have to stand. 
possibly for weeks or even months. 

Every mill should obtain from an office of the 
Defense Contract Service (one is located in 
Room 1613 Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, N. 
C., and one at the Federal Reserve Bank in At- 
lanta, Ga.) information relative to methods of 
having priority rating extended to them and 
then having that rating extend to those from 
whom they need to secure machinery, repairs 
and supplies. 

Mills should trace every shipment of goods to 
the consumer and get the priority rating of such 
goods reach the Government. 
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The Government is establishing training 
courses In priorities and any mill wishing to send 
a representative should contact Mason Man- 
ghum, Chief of the Industrial Contract Unit. 
Compliance Section, Priorities Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Textile Research Begun 


G. H. Dunlap, of Walhalla, S. C., former pro- 
fessor at Clemson College, who was recently em- 
ployed to establish and supervise practical re- 
search in cotton mills, has entered upon his 
duties and is making progress. 

The Textile Foundation of Washington, D. C.. 
agreed to finance the research to the extent of 
$5,000 per year provided the work was super- 
vised by the Southern Textile Association and 
the Arkwrights. 

Mr. Dunlap locates men, in the mills, who are 
willing to make tests and he lays out the form of 
the tests. Having started a test in one mill, he 
endeavors to have the same test made in several 
mills, so as to eliminate errors which may be due 
to conditions peculiar to one mill. 

No one is paid to make tests, but they will as- 
sist the development of the men who make them 
and we recommend especially to young men that 
they engage in this work. 

The following tests have been begun in mills. 
in Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina. 

1. A test on the slasher to determine the prop- 

er temperature on cylinders and yards 
slashed per minute and its effect: on drying 
the yarn. 

2. A test on long draft roving with various 

roll settings and the effects on the yarn. 


Warp and filling. yarns spun with various 
twist multiples to be woven with many 
combination and a study made of the fin- 
ished goods. 

4. A test on a mill laboratory without temper- 
ature control as compared with laboratory 
with standard conditions. 


V1 


A test on drawing frames using various 

types of top rolls. 

6. A test on conventional draft spinning run- 
ning a self-weighted top roll or slip roll and 
using a combination of roll settings. 

7. A test on drawing frame using a combina- 

tion of roll settings and a study on the 

yarn. 


A test to study the variation in picker laps 
made on one process picker, with and with- 
out blending reserves. 

Persons interested in making these or other 
tests should write G. H. Dunlap, Walhalla, S. C. 
His services are available without charge. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Valuable for Textile Processing 


By D. P. Quinn 


This is the initial article on a series of textile chem- 
icals written with the idea of taking the “Mystery” 
out of the chemical reasons for the use of these 
products in textile processes. These articles are 
planned on a practical and not too technical a 
basis, and should prove of value to mill officials, 
chemists, dyers, finishers, and the younger textile 
graduates now entering the industry.—The Editor. 


Formaldehyde 


ORMALDEHY DE is one of the textile chemicals 

that is looked upon as an agent possessing many 

mysterious powers by many workers in dyeing, fin- 
ishing, slashine, rayon yarn preparation, and many other 
textile departments. In other words, to many textile 
workers formaldehyde is a product that gives off an irr! 
tating pungent odor and is the ‘“‘mystery” in chemistry 

Webster defines formaldehyde as a chemical useful as a 
disinfectant and a preservative. The chemist gives tor- 
maldehyde this formula, H.CHO, and defines it as a re- 
ducing agent possessing good solubility in water, cold or 
hot, excellent germicidal properties and a boiling point ot 
hot, excellent germicidal properties. Reducing action or 
reduction is a chemical process that increases the propor- 
tion of hydrogen or base forming elements or radicals in 
the product being treated with a chemical such as for- 
maldehyde. Another characteristic property possessed by 
formaldehyde is that it exerts physical and chemical 
action on protein compounds such as gelatins, glues and 
resins (water-soluble type) to make them _ insoluble 
through a “tanning’* action on these compounds as it 1s 
sometimes called. 

In an article of semi-technical nature it is helpful to 
the reader to have outlined briefly the theoretical, chemi- 
cal, and physical characteristics of a chemical so that one 
can see by reference to these specific properties why the 
product under discussion is used in many varied types of 
applications in the textile industry. 


and Gelatine.” bv Jerome Alexander. Page 125-9. 192: 
edition The Chemical Catalogue Co 
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Properties of Chemicals That Make Them 


Some of the chief uses of formaldehyde in textile proc- 


essing a 


re. 


(1) Preservative in sizing compounds for slashing of 


cotton warps. 


(2) Special preservative and ‘tanning 


agent 


for vis- 


cose and acetate rayon sizing compounds: 


(a) Gelatine size compounds. 


(b) Water soluble resin size compounds. 


>) Special finishes for spun rayons. 


(4) Special agent for splash-proof compounds on hos- 


(5) 


lery finishing. 


\ftertreating agents for improving wash fastness 


on special types of aftertreatable direct colors. 


(6) The use as.a stabilizing agent for Naphthol colors. 


faking up each of these applications in consecutive or- 


der as listed. a definite technical reason is shown tor the 


use of formaldehyde. 


I. Sizing compounds for slashing cotton warps: 


There are many factors to be considered in the adop- 


tion of an agent for use as a preservative In cotton warp 


sizing compounds. These are best listed as follows: 


(1) Must not volatilize during the boiling up and 


(2) 


(4) 


(0) 


preparation of size compound. 


Must be stable to heat, drying, 


and 


effect of sized yarns during storage. 


Must not affect cotton because of its 


oxidation 


At or 


oxidizing properties. It is best to have a product 


free of these. 


Must not be affected by metallic surfaces of proc- 
essing equipment or substance in sizing com- 


pound. 


Must not affect the shade of dyed yarn in slashed 


warp or finished fabric. 


Must be odorless in the dried slashed yarn or fin- 


ished goods. 
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(7) Must be very soluble in cold and hot water and 
remain thoroughly solubilized in sizing com- 
pound, 


(8) Must show low cost and be available from as many 
manufacturers as possible. Not a patented prod- 
uct unless very cheap. 


(10) Must show a fairly high stable germicidal action 
both in a neutral (7°°) and a slightly acid 
(4° " pH) compound, as practically all sizing and 
finishing compounds for cotton are prepared in 
such a pH range of 4 to 7.0 pH. 


(11) Must compare favorably with phenol as to 
toxic** or germicidal effi lency in preventing 
mildew in a starch size paste. 


Formaldehyde meets practically all of these require- 
ments except that it gives off an irritating vapor or gas 
during drying, but as the germicidal properties are very 
high, only a small amount.-is ne essary in a cotton sizing 
or finishing compound, therefore. there is very little trou- 
ble experienced in the handling or drying of sizing com- 
pounds using formaldehydes where the warp slashing and 
finishing rooms are properly ventilated. 

Cotton warp sizing compounds are usually composed of 
several or all of the following ingredients: 


Sulfonated tallow. 

Raw beef or emulsified tallows. 

Deliques. 

Vegetable gums (Locust bean. tragacanth). 


Deliquescent agents such as calcium chloride, glycerine, 
triethnolomine, etc. 


Dextrines, thin boiling Starches. etc. 


To such a compound, the preservative such as formal- 
dehyde is added fot its germicidal action in the prevention 
of mildew formation on the dried sized warp or finished 
woven goods. The use of a preservative on cotton finish- 
ing compound is for the same purpose, but lormaldehyde 
is not as widely used in cotton finishing compounds as it 
is In sizing compounds. 

In reference to factor No. 11 for its toxic** properties 
in preventing mildew, the following test record gives -a 
table comparing formaldehyde to phenol which is consid- 
ered a very good preservative, but is dangerous to the 
worker in handling. 


Toxls 
(Concentration 
Product in Starch Agar Phenol hiemarks 
©) 
Difficult for worker 
to handle 
Formaldehvads 0.05% Volatile irritating 
odor 
Il. Acetate and Viscose Raven Sizing Compounds 


Formaldehyde is used in sizing compounds used for 
Slashing viscose and acetate rayon warps. These com- 
pounds are usually composed of gelatine. or water soluble 
resins, dextrines, gum arabic, sulfonated olive oil, raw 
cocoanut oil, and deliquescent agents such as glycerine or 
tri-ethnolomine. 

In the rayon sizing compounds. formaldehyde plays a 


"Journal of Textile Institute 18 -99-127, 1927. L. Morris 
“The Prevention of Mildew in Cotton Goods 


double role—that of a preservative due to its germicidal 
value as shown in cotton warp sizing and it also possesses 
a “tanning” action on gelatine and many of the so-called 
water soluble resins used in these sizing compounds. 

“Tanning” is the reducing action of formaldehyde on 
all compounds containing proteins or Amino-N Hg groups. 
The “tanning” effect on gelatine makes it less soluble 
when dried on the sized rayon yarn. By this means, the 
rayon weaving plant can control the “pebble” of the 
acetate-viscose rayon piece-goods. If the weaver desires a 
greige crepe fabric with a high “pebble” he can then 
make the necessary changes in the amount of gelatine or 
water soluble resin and formaldehyde desired for slashing 
the acetate warp. One precaution that must be watched 
carefully is that of not putting an excess of formaldehyde 
in the sizing compound. If this happens, then the gelatine 
or resinous agents may become totally insoluble or 
“water-prooted,”” thus making it very difficult to remove 
the warp sizing compound from the ai etate-viscose rayon 
piece-goods during the crepeing and boil-off operations so 
that the “creped”’ goods can be dyed and finished satisfac- 
torily. 

The “creping” action that takes place on a properly 
sized and woven acetate-viscose rayon piece goods is 
brought about by this partially insolubilized condition of 
the size on the warp which gives the hiling threads the 
opportunity to shrink quickly as soon as the greige goods 
enter the hot boil-off “crepeing” bath. This warp size 
then becomes solubilized by this hot boil-off bath and 
can be washed off promptly, but the shrinkage of the 
nlling threads has given the crepe effect to the acetate- 
viscose rayon goods. 


Ill. The Finishing of Spun Rayons 


The various types of resins such as urea-formaldehyde 
are based on the reducing action of formaldehyde on urea 
and other agents used in the manufacture of these per- 
manent finishes now given spun rayons (viscose). 

Many rayon finishers still use their own finishing com- 
pounds composed of gelatine, dextrine. lubricants, plus 
lormaldehyde as the insolulizing agent. Such prepared 
compounds will give a semi-permanent finish when dried 
at 240° F., but not as permanent as the properly “cured” 
urea-tormaldehyde resin type of finish. 

hese “splash-proof” compounds all originated from 
water-proofing compounds that were applied by a two- 
bath method, while these newer “splash-proof’’ com- 
pounds are applied in the one-bath operation. Com- 
pounds of this type are composed of gelatine. water solu- 
ble resins, lubricaing agent such as a sulfonated alcohol 
or oil, and formaldehyde or similar agent that possesses 
the insolubilizing action on gelatine and resin ingredients. 

These compounds are applied in a diluted solution so 
hence only a fine film of the solution is deposited on the 
knit fabric when it is hydro-extracted and placed on dry- 
ing forms where the heat acts as the “curing’’ temperature 
lor insolubilized materials present, thus giving the hose a 
fine film of “water-proofed” material which does not 
change the feel of the finished silk hose noticeably. 


V. Aftertreatment of Special Direct Colors 


During the past few years, there has been a large in- 
crease in the manufacture and use of special types of 
direct dyeing colors that, when aftertreated with formal- 
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dehyde at 120° F. to 160° F., either neutral or in a 
slightly acid bath (acetic or formic acid), will give im- 
proved wash and perspiration fastness. These aftertreat- 
able colors have found their greatest applications on mer- 
cerized cotton hosiery and spun viscose rayon piece 
goods. 

Direct colors of this aftertreatable type, theoretically 
must have one or more amino groups (NHz) or two hy- 
droxyl in their chemical structure; thus making direct 
colors of this type closely related to direct colors that can 
be diazotized and developed. 

A color after it is diazotized and developed usually 
gives another different. color from that in its direct dyed 
state and it also possesses a-distinctly different chemical 
structure as the developed color from that in its direct 
state. 

The chemical formulae of direct colors aftertreated 
with formaldehyde are not changed structurally as a de- 
veloped color, according to the generally accepted theory, 
formaldehyde in some cases may couple onto the amino 
group by a partial reduction of it, but this coupling action 
helps to make the aftertreated direct color less soluble to 
water, alkaline soap solution, and to acid or alkaline per- 
spiration solutions. 

Dye chemists have found that a direct color possessing 
two hydroxyl groups or two amino groups plus one or 
more double bonds N==WN are very soluble and will bleed 
heavily off of a directly dyed yarn if placed in water or 
alkaline soap solutions. In many direct colors of this 
chemical nature the formaldehyde aftertreatment acts as 
a reducing agent and couples onto the amino group or 
hydroxyl group and nitrogen bonds to help make them 
insoluble or partially so and thereby increasing the wash 
lastness of these aftertreated direct dyed colors. 

This reducing’ or tnsolubilizing action on the amino 
groups of these special direct colors appears to give better 
wash fastness results on filament and spun viscose rayons 
than on cotton and mercerized cottons. 

As an ilustration, the reader may look up several of 
the direct colors that are aftertreatable. with formalde- 
hyde. 

Color Index No. 

Krie Black GXOO 581 

Brown 3RB 420 


VI. Stabilizing Agent for Dyeing Naphthol Colors 


The cheapness and excellent fastness properties pos- 
sessed by naphthols has caused a great increase in their 
use and application by various dyeing operations that 
were considered impractical ten years ago. 

Application of formaldehyde as a stabilizing agent to 
the naphtholate bath greatly improves the wash fastness 
and decreases the crocking of the final developed shades. 
Cotton piece good dyers on running naphthol AS-SW 
either by the padding or jigging method have found that 
a small amount of formaldehyde added to the naphtholate 
dye bath helps to stabilize this dye bath and insures a 
uniform affinity of the naphthol AS-SW for the cotton 
and vegetable fibers from one lot to another. 

[t has been found preferable and that much heavier 
and more uniform dyed shades are obtained when formal- 
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dehyde has been added to the naphthol AS-SW bath in 
place of only common salt. The formaldehyde treated 
naphtholated goods do not wash off as heavily in the 
salt rinse prelimniary to the developing bath as goods 
not treated with it. The action of formaldehyde in this 
case is largely that of an electrolyte. It increases the affin- 
ity of the naphthol AS-SW for the cellulosic fiber and 
helps to prevent too rapid a coupling or developing 
action when the naphtholated goods are run into the dia- 
zotized base or fast color salt solutions. 

Formaldehyde is recommended for use on all naph- 
thols except AS-BR, AS-GR, and AS-G, which it destroys. 

The use of formaldehyde is to increase the resistance 
to drying out in spots before the development is carried 
out, and this property is commonly called “air-resistance™ 
or the property of holding the moisture evenly throughout 
the dyed goods. 

In the dyeing of skeins and warps, the use of formal- 
dehyde gives similar improved results as noted on pad-jig 
dyeing operations. Whenever the naphtholated goods are 
not dried up before coupling, it is advisable to use for- 
maldehyde. 

Dyeing operation on pressure package machine can be 
carried out with or without the use of formaldehyde. This 
is due to the fact that the yarn is kept covered and not 
exposed to the air as on piece goods, warps, and skeins. 


(All Rights to Republish or Reprint Reserved by the Author.) 
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[TN merchandising the most 

important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 


OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 


depart men and sented to the consumer 

a creative taff 

for develor ping Old Dominion designs and pro- 
both individual! duces packages which are not 


and coordinated only competitive in cost, and 
package designs economical in design, but which 
SOFVIC® have incorporated in their 
obligation printed design and color-effect 

the utmost in consumer appeal. 


Inc. 

LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA 
Charlotte N C Kinston, N.C. 
Asheboro. N. C 


Old DominionBoxCo., 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 


For 
“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL 
REPAIRS 


~NEW FLYER PRESSERS 
SPINDLE & FLYER Co. 
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Seydel-Woolley Expands Textile Chemical Plant 
in Atlanta 


seydel-Woolley & Co. are building additions to their 
plant in Atlanta, Ga. Besides equipment for increased 
production, the new buildings will house a pilot house. 
control and research laboratories, conditioning room. and 
office space tor the scientific staff. 
lhe chemical staff will be headed by Dr. Paul Vasser 
seydel, who has recently returned from Zurich, Switzer- 
land, after an absence of two years. While Dr. Seydel 
was working on chemical research with’ Dr. Leopold 
Ruzicka, the Swiss professor became recipient of the lat- 
est Nobel Prize for outstanding achievement in chemical 
research, 

The cost of the new buildings and equipment will be 
between $30,000 and $40,000, and the installations are 
expected to be completed about October Ist. 


Second Quarter Rayon Yarn Production 
Approximates 112,000,000 Pounds 


Production of rayon filament yarn in the United States 
during the second quarter of 1941 amounted to 112.000.- 
YOO pounds, according to figures compiled by the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau. 
Inc. The total established a new high record and exceed- 
ed by 5 per cent the previous quarterly record of 106,- 
200,000 pounds produced in the first quarter of 1941. In 
the sini quarter of 1940, output totaled 97,500,000 
pounds. 


During the second quarter of 1941, states the Organon, 
record production levels were made both the viscose- 
cupra and the acetate divisions of the yarn industry. But 
even at these production levels, the demand for rayon 
continued to exceed the supply. An increase in the aver- 
age denier of rayon yarn spun was one of the factors re- 
sponsible for the higher level of production. 

Rayon staple fiber “available for consumption” in the 
second quarter of 1941 totaled 31,600,000 pounds, com- 
posed of 26,600,000 pounds of domestic production and 
3,000,000 pounds of imports for consumption. This sec- 
ond quarter total was the largest on record, exceeding the 
lirst quarter figure of 30,700,000 pounds by 3 per cent. 
Imports of staple fiber for the remainder of 1941, how- 
ever, are expected to be at a very low level. 

Domestic production . _— fiber in June was at the 
approximate rate of 10,000,000 pounds, and it is esti- 
mated by the Bureau — this monthly rate will increase 
to approximately 11,500,000 pounds in the autumn when 
present contemplated capacity comes into operation. 


July shipments of rayon filament yarn to domestic con- 
sumers amounted to 39,400,000 pounds compared with 
98,300,000 pounds in June and 32,100,000 pounds in 
July, 1940. For the first seven months of 1941. rayon 
yarn shipments have totaled 258,600,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 218,300,000 pounds in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1940, an increase of 18 per cent. Stocks of rayon 
hlament yarn in the hands of producers totaled only 3,- 
600,000 pounds at the end of July as against 4,600,000 


pounds held on June 30th this year. 
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Chattanooga Textile Chemists Not To Hold 
Annual Outing 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Because of defense activities and 
the limited number of hotel rooms available here, leaders 
of the Southcentral Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists decided not to hold the 
annual summer outing this year, Fletcher Kibler, of Chat- 
tanooga, announces. 


Tentative plans had been made to hold the meeting at 
Lookout Mountain Hotel here on August 2nd and 3rd 
The outing has been held here annually for the past 15 or 


For duck and other 
HEAVY TWISTING 


years, for the past five on Lookout Mountain and prior 


to that on Signal Mountain. About 250 usually attend. 
Members of the Southeastern and Piedmont Sections in 


! Nae For this tough assignment, choose tough rings! DIAMOND 
previous years have been invited to attend. 1% . gir 
: FINISH rings are the product of 68 years’ intensive speciali- 
3 : zation. Constant research and continual improvement have 
| Sonoco Products Purchases Carolina Fiber Co. — brought them to a point where today DIAMOND FINISH 
provides, without qualification, the hardest, smoothest, most y : 
Hartsville, S$. C.—-James L. Coker, president of the uniform traveler raceway we have ever seen. Remember — . 
Sonoco Products Co., of Hartsville, has announced the DIAMOND FINISH is the one complete ring service, offer - 2 
purchase of the manufacturing plant and plant site of ing all designs needed to keep your spinning and twisting 
; the Carolina Fiber Co., of this city. The deal becomes at top performance. a 
effective November Ist. 
WE. MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 
; Mr. Coker said it is appropriate that these two enter- 
? 


| prises should consolidate. That they were first separated WHITH ASS.) 


years ago because Sonoco had become an integral part of 
the textile industry and Carolina Fiber was affiliated with SPmraS FAG REG CO. 


the paper industry. 
Makers of Ipinning and Twister ings since 15 
‘ He said Sonoco will consume in its own plant the 

larger portion of paper made in the Carolina Fiber plant, 


but that remaining production will be sold to the latter 


companys present customers. Efforts will be made to 


BALING PRESS 


continue in employment all the present employees of 
Carolina Fiber. 


Half Century Book Is Issued By Cone 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 


Center of Screw. 


= 
Push Button Control—Revers- 
= 


\s part of their fiftieth anniversary celebration, Cone 


Export & Commission Co. have just issued their “Half 
Century Book,” bound in denim and recalling the events 
; ol the past five decades contributing to the growth of this 5 oe oe 
up and down. 
prominent textile house. 
; The preparation of this book,’ S. F. Dribben, presi- Self contained. Set anywhere 
| dent of the firm, says, “has been somewhat in the nature vou can run a wire. 


of a sentimental journey. Exploring the old records and 


) searching for old pictures has been like attending a re- Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 


about them. 


union with old friends.” 


he story of the company’s heritage and development : 

| | Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
is told in pictures as well as words. The book follows the 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


history of the firm from its founding by Moses and Cae- 


sar Cone, with the Cone Export & Commission Co. incor- 
porated in 1890 and the New York office opened in 1891. 


Photographs show the original mill of the Proximity 


Mig. Co. and follow through to unusual views of present RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


| plants. The development of the denim business, produc- tela _ All Types for Textile Finishing — Pome 
tion of other textile fabrics, illustrations of some of the a4 Rubber Tank Lining paras. 
old textile labels such as Revolution Flannels, Pilot Ca - R bb H Co 
Plaids, and sundry others which now are described as ina u PI ose 

TELEPHONE 1108 SALISBURY, N.C. 

. almost museum pieces, are all included in the volume. 
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Celanese Reports 
Record Earnings 


Celanese Corp. of America reports 
that its volume of business in the 
second quarter of 1941 reached rec- 
ord levels with sales amounting to 
$16,598,234, resulting in earnings be- 
fore taxes of $4,135,166. This com- 
pares with sales of $10,973,314 and 
earnings before taxes of $2,089,754 
for the first quarter of 1941. Earn- 
ings before taxes for the second quar- 
ter of 1940 amounted to $2,805,827. 

Dr. Camille Dreytus, president ot 
the company, in his letter to the 
stockholders, states that the com- 
pany'’s business continues at record 
levels, with demand far in excess of 
increasing productive capacity. 


Rayon Gray Goods 
Ceiling Promised 


Washington, D. C.—Leon Hender- 
son, price. administrator, on August 
12th, said a schedule of ceiling prices 
would be imposed soon on rayon gray 
goods. 

He did not 
the proposed ceiling. 

At the same time, Henderson call- 
ed rayon converters to a meeting to 
discuss stabilization of prices on fin- 
ished goods. 

Henderson also cautioned dress 
manufacturers against “unjustified” 
increases in prices. He said that any 
stability achieved in the gray goods 
and finished fields would be 
ineffective if apparel manufacturers 
raised their prices and added that his 
office was “ready to take prompt ac- 
tion if it becomes necessary. 


disclose the level of 


8) is 


Weavers Consume 
Variety of Fibers 


Mills in the rayon and silk man- 
ufactures sub-gruops of industries 
consumed a.wide variety of textile 
raw materials during 1939, according 
to statistics just released by the Bu- 
reau of the These figures 
were compiled from returns of the 
1939 Census of Manufactures taken 
in 1940. 

Mills in these sub-groups in 1939 
consumed 37,318,302 pounds of short 
staple cotton, 16,357,196 pounds ol 
long staple cotton, 43,151,927 pounds 
of rayon staple fiber, 37,861,791 
pounds of raw silk, 42,569 pounds of 
shorn and pulled wool and mohair 
(scoured weight), chietly wool; 64,- 
199 pounds of flax raw fiber and 
128,744 pounds of other raw fibers 
(including other hair). 


(Census. 
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Classitied Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 
KIND for every use. 


Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


FIBRE BROOMS 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 
Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators | 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO, 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 2-2195 


EATON & BROWN | 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


WAN TED—Position as roller coverer and 


man: Vvears expenrence (Can 
furnish the best of references: also 
start work at once Address ‘‘Roller 
Coverer,’’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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Phone 3-884] 
o 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


Due to the Defense Program it is 
impossible to get additional Alumi 


- 


Carolina Paint & Varnish Co., 
Newton, N. C. 


ee 

F.O.B. Newton. N. C 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Write “Salesman,” 

c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


desire fit t-class and reliab!l 


or New Orleans qu tations. ay 
ment Write airmail 
Victor Wigdorsky, Ltda., Casilla 
(P. O. Box 2893), 
Santiago, Chile. 


(“hilean ports or Nev med 
i 


ove 


FOR SALE 
i Two Dobson-Bartlow picker 
’ ple Mach picker has tw por 
AL cviinde Buckle, 
beaters with o%% extended apron | 
on each hopper, Will sell with or i 
without hoppe r 
Boaz Mills, Inc., Boaz, Ala. 
<= <= <= <= <= — 


' Opening for Overseer Weaving ' 
Prefer man in middle thirties. Must 
Know Draper looms and should bs 
xperienced in ving lored 

ticki: ripes, drill twill ind 
ad iming and slasher expe! 
ence nsidered a is t. d 
pa Surrounain fai Ve 
it reterences ind full part lars 
first better 
Address ‘‘Draper,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. i 


COMPETENT and well 


Address ‘‘Piant Overseer,” 


Address Box E.37 

Textile Bulletin 
| c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WAS 
help 7) 
‘ Ke hane: \ 
cit xT 
i 

WANTED Positions ()verseer Sp 
mail mill or ret shift S fi tiand 
larg: mill Miore tha twent 
spinning experienc: all numbers 
Sty t] sober Writs Se nd Hand 
lextil Bulletin 


SUPERINTENDENT, now emploved, di 
sires change. Good references Ldare 


Superintende mt ‘Textil Mulletin 


WANTED—Position as cloth room ove: 
seer or second hand Have had 4 veat 


loth 
} din large lot) ("ar 
it | Stat 
Bulletit 
FIRST-CLASS Roll int 
ences ddres VA ext 
hulle 
WANTED—Position ply 3 
ha Would take rund \-1 


WAN TED—I la r weaving 
Xp d ind 

ent piovel Add 
ext 


6,640 Bales Cotton 
For Writing Paper 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced allo- 
pape to 21 manufacturers of about 
6,640 bales of low-grade cotton to be 
seal in the making of high-grade 
writing paper under the USDA cot- 
ton paper program announced March 
26, 1941. The allocations were made 
through the Writing Paper Manufac- 
turers Association, which is conduct- 
ing program transactions with manu- 
facturers. 
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One Variety Cotton Communities in Carolinas 
and Georgia 


At a recent meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion there was some discussion of one-variety cotton com- 
munities, where all cotton farmers plant the same seed, 
so that all the production of cotton from that community 
will be of the same type, and as nearly alike as possible 
in staple length, grade, etc. present at the 
meeting said they did not know of any one-variety com- 
munities in the Carolinas, though they did know of some 
in Georgia. 


Members 


W. B. Lanham, in charge of cotton quality statistics 
and classing, U. S. Agriculture, read of 


the discussion. and sent us thé following information: 


Department of 
“For the past three vears under authority of the so- 
called Smith-Doxey Act the Department of Agriculture 
has been classing cotton for groups of farmers organized 
to improve the quality of their cotton who make applica- 
tion conforming with certain regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 
table giving a summary of the interest taken in this serv- 
ice In the above-mentioned three States and the United 
States as a whole. 


There is also enclosed a 


“For a number of vears these States, like most of the 
States in the cotton belt, have been very much interested 
in encouraging. farmers t 


improve the quality of their 
cotton by planting better seed. Enclosed herewith you 
will tind a table showing the staple length distribution in 
these States and the United States as a whole for 1929, 
the second year in which the Government began making 
reports on the quality of cotton, and similar information 
for 1940. The figures speak for themselves. 

“We list of the individual groups 
showing the locations, names of representatives, and va- 
rieties planted by the groups in 1940. If you should be 


have available a 


interested or if any consuming establishments are inter- 
ested in such a list, we shall be glad to supply them with 
a copy.” 


Data Pertaining to Organized Cotton 


Average Staple 


Improvement Groups in 


Various States, Seasons 1938, 1939 and 1940 
No of 
No. of Grower Total Samples 
State Year Groups Members Acreage Classed 
orgia 64.454 15.438 
1929 76 5.984 118,200 15.733 
1940 S44, | 290 
South Carolina 1938 109 5.905 623 
1939 ‘74 10,416 2.41 
United States 193% 312 18.589 911008 83.592 


Comparison Between Staple Length of Cotton Produced in 
Various States in Seasons 1929 and 1940+ 


Staple Crop 4 ke 
Inches ena 
lf nd under 10.7 20.1 
5 33.9 
ned 
nea 
4 
ind 
40 


Length of Cotton Produced in 
Seasons 1929 and 
North Carolina 


Various States. 


Recent Weaving Patents 


Patents recently issued to Carolinians relate to textile 


mechanisms chiefly, according to Eaton & Brown, patent 
attorneys, of Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND’ 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER 
GREENVILLE. S C. 


- 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE 8B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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William H. Bahan, of Greenville, S. C., was the pat- 
entee in three patents and W. T. O’Shields, of Seneca, 5. 
C., in a fourth patent assigned to Bahan Textile Ma- 
chinery Co., all on loom devices. 

Two of the Bahan patents are for tension let-offs for 
warp beams in a loom in which a paddle wheel is geared 
to the warp beam and this runs in a casing having mov- 
able or fluid material therein and by regulating the depth 
at which the blades submerge into the movable material 
the amount of resistance offered to the turning of the 
warp beam is regulated. 

One of the let-off patents has’ means whereby the 
amount of resistance to the turning of the warp beam is 
automatically regulated by the size of the warp remaining 
in the warp beam. 

The third Bahan patent relates to a warp roll stand 
bracket made in a plurality of parts, whereby minute 
adjustment of the warp roll cam arm can be made. 

The O’Shields patent relates to a warp roll cam arm 
having a bolt confining an elongated polygonal piece of 
wood thereon, which wood engages the cam. The wood 
member can be adjusted from time to time to present a 
new wearing surface to the whip roll cam. 


Jefferson Mills, Georgia 


Supervisory personnel of the Jefferson Millis Nos. 1, 2 and 3, at 
Jefferson, Crawford, and Royston, Ga., respectively, are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 


met 


Back Row: R. F. Mills, overseer carding No. 2; N. C. Spray, 
overseer carding No. 2; E. A. Johnson, overseer carding No. 1; 
R. E. Mead, night superintendent No. 1; W. A. Kieke, overseer 
spinning No. 1; Bass Redd, superintendent No. 3; J. R. Daniel, 
overseer carding No. 3; H. D. Kenney, paymaster No. 2; W. H. 
Spratlin, Jr., waste No. 1; Morris Bryant, Jr., Ga. Tech grad- 
uate, at Mill No, 1. 

Second Row: U. H. English, night overseer weaving No. 1; 
J. H. Huff, night overseer carding No. 1; H. L. Garrison, master 
mechanic No. 1; H. Bard, general superintendent Nos. 1, 2 and 
3; Cc. E. Toney, overseer weaving No. 1; Ira Jones, third shift 
carding No. 1; Mr. Partain, foreman weaving No. 3; Harvey 
Pe yard overseer No. 1; Ben Ogletree, night overseer waste 

o. 1. 


Third Row: M,. E. Jones, overseer second shift weaving No. 2; 
B. Craslisle, overseer third shift weaving No. 1; Cecil Hancock 
Daily, cost No. 1; Jess Tolbert, night overseer waste No. 1: H. 
H. Spray, superintendent No. 2; M. M. Bryant, president and 
treasurer Nos. 1, 2 and 3; J. R. Cook, overseer weaving No. 2; 
Coley Gazaway, overseer cloth room No, 1; Bill Carlisle, second 
hand night spinning No. 1. 


Front Row: J. W. Reynolds, night superintendent No. 2; Roy 
Haftl, night overseer cloth room No. 1; A. C. Spratlin, shipper 


No. 1; J. R. Davison, overseer third shift weaving No. 2. 
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EMULSIONS 


Proper conditioning — proper regain — better 
knitting quality. Try this easy, practical way 
to improve your Knitting yarns. Use laboratory 
and mill-tested Laurel Emulsions and Softeners 
lor conditioning and twist setting your processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. 
Developed and backed by nearly two decades’ 
experience with actual working problems of 
spinners and processors. Write for recommen- 
dations for the correct Laurel Emulsion to give 

you better knitting yarns. 


MANUFACTURING CO.. Inc. 


SOAPS « FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 


2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Po. 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. 


Chattanoogea, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks. American, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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x How long tells how much 


® real value of vour travelers 
can te detern “nal onityvy after you have run then and all 
the fiwures are in 


That W Wwe you to n nke this Teat with Vis Tor 
Travelers Almost invariabls will find an unexpected 


= 
= 
ivink 
Don't put it off. Write for FREE samples today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel 247 


1733 tnverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


BELTING 


all pes 


CHECK STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical 


Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


213 N. Third St Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. Box 244 


Phone 159-W 


Greer, S. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street. Boston, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


' 

| All Types Colors on 
} Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


BELMONT, N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


Industrial Produces 172 Million Pounds Rayon 
in First Half of 1941 


Cleveland. 
mately 17% million pounds of rayon in the first six 
months of 1941, it i smade known here. With demand 
exceeding capacity, the company has been operating 24 


Industrial Rayon Corp. produced approxi- 


hours a day, seven days a week, thus concluding the larg 
est half year in its history. 

During all of 1940, Industrial Rayon manufactured 
about 30 million pounds. In the second quarter this year, 
production was greatly aided as operations went to capa 
ity in the new Painesville plant. 


Red Hills 


Red Hills is the title of a recently released book by 
Marel Brown, of Atlanta, Ga. The author is a daughter 
of Geo. B. Snow, of the Atlanta Brush Co. 

Red Hils has been exceptionally well received and is 
assured of a large sale. 

The Christian Index says: “Mrs. Brown must have 
held the hills and the heavens in her heart when she 
wrote the poems and essays that make up the contents of 
Red Hills. The book ts not static. It is full of action.” 

Red Hills was published by the Boardman Press. The 
price is $1.00 per copy. 


Chemists Co-operate With Government To 
Improve O. D. Uniform Cloths 


Textile Chemists and 
(‘olorists has been asked to co-operate with the United 


The American Association of 


States Government in an investigation aimed at the im- 
provement of woolen and worsted olive drab uniform 
fabrics with respect to color fastness. 

A committee has been appointed to co-operate with 
the Quartermaster Depot in determining the most suitable 
dyes and methods of application to produce fabrics that 
are satisfactorily fast to light, weather 
destroying agencies. 


and other color- 
The personnel of this committee is 
as follows: 

(Chairman, Dr. L. A. Olney, director of research for the 
A.A.T.C.C.,; secretary, Bertil A. Ryberg, associate direc- 
tor of research for the A.A.T.C.C. Representing textile 
manutacturers—Alexander Morrison, American Woolen 
(o.; John N. Dalton, Pacific Mills; Werner von Bergen, 
Forstmann Woolen Co.: Hugh Christison, Arlington 
Mills; Roland E. Derby, M. T. Stevens & Sons Co.; Paul 


N. Otto, Botany Worsted Mills, and Robert O. Dietz, 


Marshall Field & Co. 
Representative to be named, Peerless Woolen Mills. 
Daniel P. Know- 


land. Geigy Co., representing Swiss dye interests; ]. Rob- 


Representing dyestuff manufacturers 


ert Bonnar, General Dyestufif Corp.: 
k. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., and Willard H. Wat- 
kins, Caleo Chemical Co. Division of American Cyana- 
mid. 

Representing the Quartermaster Depot——For the com- 
manding general: H. S. Harpole, 
ant. 
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Warren J. Zinck, 
William R. Moorhouse, 
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Protecting for the Future 
(Continued from Page 18) 


manner that a perfect step-ladder was formed. 

In many plants surveyed, the guard force has not been 
adequate and sufficient precautions have not been taken 
to keep unauthorized persons off the premises. One sur- 
vey revealed that though 524 persons were employed by 
the concern, no system of identification whatsoever was 
in use. One guard was 81 years of age and another was 
80, while the average age was 64. 

A concern engaged in the production of a product vital 
to the defense program depended upon punching a time 
clock as the sole method of identification. It was learned 
that a former employee had adopted the practice of enter- 
ing the plant each morning and selecting a time clock 
card at random which he punched in the usual manner. 
\fter the regular employees went to their jobs, he repeat- 
edly ransacked their lockers and succeeded in stealing 
approximately $2,000. A saboteur could easily have used 
the same method to gain entrance to the plant. 

With its limited force of special agents the FBI cannot 
serve as the constant eyes and ears of any plant. It can 
only point the way toward greater protection by sugges- 
tions as to how loose practices can be tightened and vul- 
nerable. spots made impregnable. The final responsibility 
to give speed and strength to our national defense pro- 
gram by protection against spies and saboteurs lies with 
industry itself. It is a responsibility to be shared by mill 
owners, executives, mechanics, laborers, watchmen, and 
others in the textile field and elsewhere. Each patriotx 
\merican has a definite task to perform. He should make 
sure he, himself, does not offer a loophole to the would-be 
destructionist. On top of this, he should serve in a re- 
porting capacity and relay any information indicating 
possible violations of our national defense statutes to the 
nearest office of the FBI, without prior evaluation or in- 
vestigation. The dividend from alertness on the part of 
each American will be preparedness as a Nation and the 
preservation of his own individual security in a country 
which continues to be free and great and realizes today 
more than ever before that eternal vigilance is the price 
of freedom. 


Standard Engineering Works Appoints Gray 
Engineering Co. 


The Standard Engineering Works, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
have appointed the Gray Engineering Co., High Point, 
N. C., as Southern representatives for their line of hu- 
midifying equipment. 

The Gray Engineering Co. specalizes in heating, venti- 
lating and air conditioning equipment and have a staff of 
experienced engineers to handle the installation and ser- 
vice of the Standard line, according to W. E. Gray, head 
of the company. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA.—It is expected that work on the 
new addition to the plant of the Montgomery Knitting 
Mill, of Summerville, will be completed soon. 

The Montgomery Knitting Mill manufactures a variety 
of anklets and half socks in plain and fancy designs, from 
160 to 240-needle. | 
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New 
Textile Laboratory 


AT YOUR SERVICE! | 


THEsE are photographs of the interior of the 
modern, efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products 
Sales Company has established at Greenville, S. C., for 
testing and experimental work on textiles. ' 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out any 


WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, §.C. + Greensboro, N.C. + Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. , Birmingham, Ala. . Boston, Mass. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 Worth Street New York 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 
Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Ravyon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago Son Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 


Atlanta New Orleans 


| 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
Chicago — Los Angeles 


San Francisco — Dallas — St. Louis 


Atlanta 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New 
Yevice three Sad- 
in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
| Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton gray goods market continues 
in about the same condition it has been in for some weeks. 
There was some opening up in the latter part of July and 
first of August, but the total volume was not impressive, 
and most lines continue tight. 

The setting of ceiling prices by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply on budlaps is of interest 
to many branches of the industry, especially at the pres- 
ent time when cotton manufacturers are being asked by 
the Office of Production Management and the Agriculture 
Department to increase output of osnaburgs from around 
250,000,000 yards currently to a goal of 700,000,000 
yards. Indications, however, are that the OPACS order 
while cheapening burlap by about 20 per cent, will hardly 
contribute to an’ improvement in the supply, and may in 
fact make the jute product more difficult to obtain. Im- 
ports of burlap, in recent years up around the 900,000,- 
000-yard mark, have fallen off with goods backing up on 
Calcutta docks for lack of shipping accommodations. 
Calcutta prices are still about 15 per cent. under the ceil- 
ing placed on New York, and imports likely will continue 
in recent limited volume, especially if lower Calcutta 
prices develop. However, OPACS has no control over 
Calcutta and since South America and European battle- 
fronts offer large outlets, any developments: there tending 
to stimulate Calcutta might reduce the already small 
amounts which can be carried here. 

Since this order will not add to burlap supplies, the 
first result is that cotton manufacturers will have to go 
ahead with their plans for a voluntary adjustment of 
production to make more bag goods from cotton. This is 
going to mean delays in old orders, shifting of production 
from other cloths to osnaburg, and upsets for ordinary 
civilian business. Second, the price situation may be at- 
tractive to some industries, jute goods having many uses 
from bagging materials to fabrics for road curing, mining. 
and for backing for hard surface floor covering. To the 
extent burlap can be obtained, costs in such industries 
would be cut, for forced substitutions of higher cost cot- 
ton goods and rising labor rates will be offsets to any 
benefits obtained. Third, in the case of floor coverings 
suggestions already have been submitted to Washington 
lor putting osnaburg and bag materials on carpet looms. 


as ducks were woven extensively by them in the last war. 


J.P.STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
| 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—-Sales of combed yarn to date reported 
for August, together with estimates, indicate a total ex- 
ceeding 6,500,000 pounds single and two-ply for the 
month, part of it consisting of ordinary quality yarn dis- 
posed of at the ceiling prices, but considerable at the 
better prices warranted for extra quality. Sales of two- 
ply combed yarn early this month were less than of sin- 
gle, though normally they are about in ratio of 60-40. 

Though it is commonly reported that owing to the 
ceiling prices being regarded by spinners as too low, little 
new business has been taken in combed yarns, since the 
ceiling became operative, to August Ist, about 7,000,000 
pounds of single and two-ply combed yarn actually were 
sold, according to reports. 

For a good many of the carded counts, quotations now 
exceed those for corresponding combed counts that are 
covered by the ceiling. It has been contended by some 
yarn suppliers that consumers of carded yarns would ob- 
ject to paying more than OPACS permits to be billed for 
combed yarn, but it is understood that this condition is 
now being more or less generally accepted by customers 
who are putting deliveries above price. 

As a result of the abnormal price situation that has 
prevailed in the last several weeks in carded yarns, it is 
said in Washington that this situation is due for early 
OPACS attention to the end that carded yarn prices may 
resume their normal relationship to the OPACS’ combed 
yarn price ceiling. 

It is indicated by reports received that during August 
there has been no further increase in cotton yarn produc- 
tion as compared with July and earlier months. In some 
quarters it is believed the- peak sale yarn output has 
been reached, despite enlarged demand, unless spinners 
get extra incentive to extend production. 

Some of those who have been in touch with Washing- 
ton authorities report that the latter feel that spinners 
costs, plus a margin of operating profit, already are pro- 
vided for in the combed yarn ceiling prices, and that 
carded spinners can still make money by selling ordinary 
quality counts on a price basis 3 or 4 cents below the 
combed ceiling. In the opinion of some of the local mar- 
ket interests, OPACS has been bringing forward various 
explanations for delay, but the underlying reason for not 
adjusting the yarn ceiling is that Washington authorities 
feel convinced the ceiling is fair as it stands. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


| 


Phones 516 and 517 Bes 688 
GREENVILLE. SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ONYXLUBE 


No. 265 


A New Oil For Wool 


Onyxlube No. 265 will completely pene- 
trate the cell structure of the wool fiber 


—thus pliable and easily handled fibers 


ore secured... 


it will wet out competely and quickly— 
each fiber becomes oil insulated .. . 


Onyxlube No. 265 makes wool more easily a 
handled in the cards than wool treated : 
with other types of emulsions ... Write 

for a demonstration in your plont . 


« 


KNOXAL 


ROLI 
CLEARER CLOT 
CLOTH 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


W.C. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 3521 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK ; 
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Six of 56 MANHATTAN Rolls 


on fwo worp mercerizing ranges 


me in large Southern plant. 


MANHATTAN ROLLS 


Make Mercerizing Records 


—records of long, uninterrupted service— 
18 months and more is common even on 1m- 
mersion rolls that are constantly submerged 
either in dilute sulfuric acid or alkaline 
solutions. 

MANHATTAN Rubber Covered Rolls, because of 
their uniform texture and accurate finish, give satis- 
factory service on cloth or warp mercerizing ranges, 
compartment washers, padding and sizing machines. 


Consult MANHATTAN ’s Roll Department. Fac- 
tories at North Charleston, S. C., and Passaic, N. J. 


AN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


BESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


68 Townsend Street 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Ine. = 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


L. A. Autimordt & Uo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
actors 


Southern Representative 


MH. GEORGE B. WILKINSUN 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Limited Exemption Set On Gray Goods 


Washington, D. C.—Restricted exemption from ceiling 
prices on six leading types of cotton gray goods has been 
granted by OPACS to wholesalers, jobbers and retailers 
In an amendment to price schedule No. 11. 

The change enables wholesalers, jobbers and retailers 
to sell at higher than ceiling prices gray goods used in an 
unfinished state by industry for a variety of purposes and 
by private consumers for muslin sheeting, tobacco culture, 
etc., it was explained. 

Specifically prohibited by the amendment, however, are 
all sales of gray goods at higher than the maximum prices, 
even for industrial or private use, by producers or their 
agents. Sales of gray goods by wholesalers, jobbers and 
retailers to any converter or finisher similarly must con- 
form to the ceiling prices. 

A statement directed to the trade in connection with 
the amendment says OPACS has been assured by a num- 
ber of wholesalers and jobbers that their selling margins 
on sales of gray goods to users of such unfinished cloth, 
as permitted by the amendment, would be limited to 
amounts commensurate with the service rendered by 
them and that there would be no tendency to exact ex- 
cessive prices. 

“In the event that margins charged by middlemen be- 
come excessive,’ the OPACS statement concludes, ‘we 
will be compelled to take appropriate remedial measures.”’ 

“We are issuing an amendment to price schedule No. 
11. This amendment exempts from ‘the ceiling prices the 
normal gray goods sales transactions of wholesalers, job- 
bers and retailers. You will note, however, that sales and 
deliveries by such concerns are not exempted unless made 
in the performance of a recognized distributive function, 
and that under no circumstances may gray goods be 
sold or delivered to a converter or finisher at any price in 
excess of the ceiling. Also this exemption does not apply, 
of course, to sales or deliveries made by the manufacturer 
of the gray goods or the manufacturer’s agent. 

‘We have been assured by a number of wholesalers and 
jobbers margin to be limited to an amount commensurate 
with the services rendered by them and that there would 
be no tendency, as a result of this amendment, to exact 
excessive prices. We trust that we will have your co- 
operation in this regard. In the event that margins 
charged by middlemen become excessive, we will be com- 
pelled to take appropriate remedial measures to limit 
these margins. 

TITLE 32—-NATIONAL DEFENSE 

“Chapter XI—Office of Price Administration and Civ- 
Supply. 

“Part 1316—Cotton textiles. 

“Amendment to Price Schedule No. 11—Cotton gray 
goods. 

“Section 1316.2 is hereby amended by inserting after 
subsection (A) (2) thereof the following subsection: 

(3) Prices established herein are not applicable to 
sales or deliveries of cotton gray goods made by any 
wholesaler, jobber or retailer in the performance of a 
recognized distributive function, provided, however, that 
sales and deliveries of cotton gray goods (1) by the man- 
ufacturer thereof or by any agent of such manufacturer, 
or (2) to a converter or finisher shall in no case be made 
at any price in excess of the maxima established in Sec- 
tion 1316.7.” 
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The Textile Foundation and U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research 


After months of study by a special joint committee 
representing the Textile Foundation and the U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research, a plan for a broader and more 
aggressive research program in the textile industry has 
been developed and put into effect. As announced at the 
postponed annual meeting of the Institute, the plan calls 
for a closer association between it and the Foundation. 
Although remaining completely independent, the two or- 
ganizations will have a close working arrangement through 
a common full-time executive. Edward T. Pickard, who 
has been secretary of the Foundation since its formation 
in 1930, has been elected executive secretary of the Insti- 
tute and will devote his full time to the Foundation and 
the Institute, resigning his position with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce where for nearly 20 years he has been 
chief of the Textile Division. 

Other officers elected by the Institute at its annual 
meeting were: Fessenden S$. Blanchard, of Pacific’ Mills, 
New York, president; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., of Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and Dr. Robert E. Rose, of 
Ek. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
vice-presidents; Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, of the A. M. 


Tenney Associates, New York, treasurer. 
The special committee which developed the plan was 
composed of Franklin W. Hobbs, Frank D. Cheney, and 
Donald Comer, directors of the Foundation, acting for. 
that body, with Mr. Pickard; and Mr. Blanchard, Dr. 
Rose, Dr. Smith, and Douglas G. Woolf, editor of the and the Answer 
Textile World, acting for the Institute. 
The important feature of the new plan is that the 
Foundation, organized by Congress to promote textile re- 
search, will have in the Institute, which is a membership | 
body of technical men and executives in the textile indus- 
try, a channel for the transmission of the results of its An efficient, economical solution to 
scientific and economic research to that industry. The the traveler question is an important f 
Foundation has recognized the desirability of broadening part of the answer the textile indus- 
its base of operations as well as the need to more fully try must give to the nation’s demand 
inform the textile public of the developments made under for speed-up in production without 
its research projects, Mr. Hobbs, chairman, stated in a sacrifice of quality. 
message to the Institute’s meeting. With the new set-up, 
| he added, the Foundation will accelerate and extend its Superior materials and modern, pre- 


) activities, confidently expecting that out of the arrange- cision machinery endow CARTER 

ment with the Institute will be developed a virile organi- RING TRAVELERS with micro- 

zation to carry on textile research when the funds of the meter accuracy and absolute: uni- 

e headquarters ol the Foundation will continue in 

| ' speed production at a maximum of 


Washington but will be moved to Room 225. Industrial Be RS ets 
, Building. National Bureau of Standards. This move will a 
| permit closer administration of the work conducted at the At your request a CARTER repre- 


Bureau by 15 Foundation research fellows. Headquarters 
office of the Institute will be moved from Boston to New 
York (10 East 40th St., Room 3701). The headquarters 


sentative will call and arrange for a 
trial order at our expense. 


office of the Foundation will serve as the Washington 
| branch of the Institute, and vice versa. CARTER TRAVELER. COMPANY 
The executive committee of the Institute, as named by DIVISION OF 


the directors, includes, in addition to the officers and the 
chairman of the research council, W. D. Appel, the fol- 
lowing: John Bancroft, Jr., Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.;: 
Karl Constantine, National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers; Alban Eavenson, Evanson & Levering Co.: 
Kdward R. Schwartz, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Douglas G. Woolf, editor of Textile World. 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C 


EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
MELLOR, BROMLEY & Co INCLUDING CANADA! 
LTD. C. E. Herrick 
Leicester, England 44 Franklin Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


EASTERN 
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Continually running at 
. high speed is hard on 
i both rings and Travelers. 


More frequent 


results. 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
D. J. Quillen 


Co. 
exas 


Southwest Supp! 
Box 236, itasca, 


var 


Manufacturers of 


Nailless 
Nailed on 
Car Banding 
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: THE STANLEY WORKS 


4 Steel Strapping Division 


: New Britain, Conn. 


j [STANLEY } 


iIKRADE MARK 
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INSPECTION 


inspection 
is necessary for maximum 


Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


TERLING RING TRAVELER Ci 


STEEL STRAPPING 


STRAPPING TOOLS 
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The Job of the Operating Executive Becomes 
Increasingly Tough 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the textile industry and his job in the national defense 
picture he might refer to a typical report issued by the 
War Department on July 8th, listing awards by the Quar- 
termaster Department for a short period. Of the 262 con- 
tracts issued, ranging from skis to tugboats, 137 were 
textile items, 52 per cent. The dollar vatue of all the 
contracts was 319,842,784; the dollar value of the textile 
items was $10,933,027, or 57% per cent. 


Eight Graduated From N. C. Textile Summer 
School 


Raleigh, N.C. 
of North Carolina State College, eight young men were 
graduated by the school. Two have accepted 
commissions in the Officers Reserve Corps and two others 
have been accepted for the Aviation Corps. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, says 
all the others have already been placed in the textile in- 
dustry. 


At the close of the first summer session 


Textile 


Dean Nelson also reports that 25 of the 48 young men 
graduated in June had accepted commissions in the Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps, and that practically all of them are 
now in the service. 

Because of their special training, a large percentage of 
them have been ordered to the Quartermaster Depot at 
Philadelphia. 


Senators Resent Alleged Use Of Brazilian 
Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—A protest by Senator Eastland 
(D., Miss.) that Canadian textile mills were using Brazil- 
lan cotton to fill orders from the United States Govern- 
ment brought speedy action by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

It directed Chairman Smith (D., S. C.) to ask imme- 
diate Senate action on Eastland’s bill to bar use of all 
defense and Government funds for purchase of foreign 
cotton or cotton goods made thereofrom, if United States 
cotton could be used. 


Cotton-Textile Institute Enlarges Promotional 
Activities 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announces that an en 
largement of its promotional activities is being under- 
taken in line with the inauguration of the joint finance 
program conducted in co-operation with the National 
Cotton Council. For the two organizations, the Institute 
manutacturers and the National Cotton 
Council the raw cotton interests, a fund of five cents a 


representing 


bale on this season’s American cotton crop now seems as- 
sured. 

The main objective of the program of the two groups 
will be to keep moving upward the basic domestic trend 
in cotton consumption for years to come with the aid of 
research, more effective merchandising, the development 
of new uses and a wider fashion appeal for cottons. 

In order to carry out this program, the Institute has 
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made a number of changes in personnel. Miss Virginia 
Jewel has been named fashion director. Through an en- 
larged stafi she will make available a complete reporting 
and publicity service covering fashion developments in 
cotton fabrics, apparel and home furnishings. She will 
also act as liaison in fashion matters between the mills, 
converters, and cutters-up, develop promotional tie-ups, 
provide fabric and garment exhibits, conduct market sur- 
veys, give talks to college students and continue editing 
the fashion section of the Cotton News Letter. 

John W. Murray, who for the last six years has been 
textile editor of the Journal of Commerce, will have 
charge of the public relations division of the Institute 
and will work with Edward Lipscomb of the National 
Cotton Council in the direction of the joint promotional 
program. Mr. Murray comes of a family that has been 
connected with the textile industry in New England and 
Lancashire for several generations. 

Charles K. Everett will continue as director of mer- 
chandising. During the coming year his office will greatly 
expand the volume of information and merchandising aids 
customarily given to retail merchants and will further 
develop the co-operation between retailers and mills 
promoting cotton products. Mr. Everett will also continue 
to work with industry and government research agencies 
in developing new uses for cotton, especially in the in- 
dustrial field, 

John T. Wigington, of Anderson, S. C., has been placed 
in charge of the newly-established cotton research division 
of the Institute. He was formerly associated with the 
cotton research activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and until recently was supervisor of the fiber and 
spinning research laboratories of the department of Col- 
lege Station, Tex. His duties will include the co-ordina- 
tion of cotton laboratory research, the formulation and 
encouragement of new research projects and the applica- 
tion of laboratory discoveries to mill operations. He will 
be stationed at Clemson College, S. C. 
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C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Used Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“Textile Center of the South” 


VKRMA-AVFFMAN 


FOR EVERY LOAD, 
SPEED, AND DUTY 


108 DISTINCT SERIES 


OVER 3000 SIZES 
BALL, ROLLER and THRUST 
to 22/2" Bore — Metric and inch Sizes 
Write for the Cotalog and 
Engineering Counsel 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 
BEARINGS CORP'N, STAMFORD, CONN. 
FOUNDED 1911 
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One 


Strong 
Against 
Interior Carding 


IS 
Accurate 


Card Grinding 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
} Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
{ purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 

| We manufacture all ty es of textile leathers for 
{ cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 
| 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


_ | 145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
3 Warehouse and Southern Distributor 

CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. 

Greenville, S. C. 
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LOOM PICKERSand {@ 
LOOM al 


GAR ANDO “CO. 
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Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 


Phone 2182 


THAT WORK 
High Point, . - - North Carolina 


The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 


Staple Cotton May Be Used for Making 
Smokeless Powder 


Washington, D. C.—Defense supplies of smokeless 
powder for big guns, anti-aircraft shells and army rifles 
may be made from Sti iple cotton instead of cotton linters 
as a result of U. S. Department of Agriculture research. 
The linters, Hetay fuzzy fibers removed from cotton seed 
aiter the ginning process, are particularly adapted to 
nitrating for the powder, but the present demand for this 
purpose and for certain other uses is far beyond the sup- 
ply, 

The Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, at its Southern Regional Research Laboratory, found 
that good-quality, clean cotton fiber of lengths ordinarily 
used in fabrics, when cut to a suitable length, apparently 
was as well adapted to the powder-making process as the 
linters. The research men have designed machines for 
processing the cotton cheaply and quickly and some such 
machines have already been built. 

One of these machines operates like a giant lawn mower 
and cuts batts of cotton 4 inches thick at the rate of 2,400 
cuts a minute or two tons of cotton an hour. A second 
machine, of different type, cuts the cotton down still fur- 
ther to the best length for nitration. The short pieces of 
hber thus prepared can be readily pumped through the 
various processes in liquid suspension without ‘roping’ or 
“spinning,” the difficulties that literally and figuratively 
‘tied up” production when attempts were made to use 
the longer fibers for this purpose. 

The cotton prepared by these machines for nitrating 
can hardly be distinguished from the linters that have 
been found so satisfactory. Quantities of the cut cotton 
are now being prepared for commercial test runs in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. The new source of 
material indicates the possibility that the powder demand 
for linters can be met either with linters or with cut cot- 
ton and that there need not be interference with supplies 
of suitable material for other purposes such as for cellu- 
lose acetate rayon, cellulose acetate plastics, and nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. 


Contract Is Awarded for Textile School 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—Contract for the construction 
of a textile building at the local high school has been let, 
and work on the new building is scheduled to start imme- 
diately. 

The contract went to Fred Forrest & Co., which sub- 
mitted a bid of $13,672 for construction of the building 
and a general repair shop for tools and some instruction 
work. 

Superintendent C. W. Davis of the local school stated 
that 90 days is allowed for completing the building, but 
it is hoped that it will be finished in 60 days. 

The building will be a practical workshop where stu- 
dents will be instructed in the various phases of textile 
manufacturing, and the course will be part of the voca- 
tional education work being done in the city schools. 
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Smallest Crop Of Cotton Seen in Seven Years compared with last year’s 12,566,000 bales and the rec- 


Washington, D. C.—Unless yields average higher than 
normal, this year’s cotton crop may be the smallest since 
the Agriculture Department paid benefits to farmers to 
plow up part of their crop in 1934, officials said. 

This forecast was based upon a Federal crop reporting 
board estimate that the acreage in cultivation on July Ist 
totaled 23,519,000 acres, or 5.4 per cent less than a year 49 gsq gy 
ago and 28.6 per cent less than the 1930-39 average. 


al 


The board said that if the percentage 


ord crop of 18,946,000 in 1937 

However, yields during the past few years have been 
somewhat larger than the 1931-40 average. 

The board's acreage. report was a factor in a sharp ad- 
vance in cotton prices to the season’s highest levels to- 
day. 

An average-yield crop would be less than this year’s 
cotton requirements. Officials have estimated that about 
00 bales would be required to meet domestic and 
export demands for the year ending July 31st. 


yandoned was Officials emphasized, however,. there would be no cot- 


equal to the ten-year average, the harvested acreage ton shortage. The department has estimated there is a 


Such an acreage. on the basis of the 


would be 23.102.000. or the smallest since 


1595. surplus of about 12,300,000 bales on hand. This com- 


average yield for pares with a surplus of about 10,600,000 bales a vear 
the 1931-40 period, would produce about 9,934,000 bales ago. 


NEW AND REBUILT 
PICKER APRONS 


For the Finest in Workmanship by Master Builders” 


y Our picker apron department is surpassed by none. Is 
equal by few. Our motto—‘Better Built Picker Aprons!” 
Why not phone, write, or wire us your needs? 


P. O. Box 267 
Athens, Ga. 


We can make you a factory job whether new or re- 
built. No job too little, none too large. 


We also make Leather Kick-Off Aprons. 


C. L. Upehurch & Sons, Ine. 


Phone L. D. 25 


wer 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Longer lasting TON-TEX strap- 
ping is cut and punched to 
specifications on modern pre- 


: cision machinery. Looms equip- 
ped with TON-TEX require less 
| attention ... produce more uni- 


form fabrics at greater speed. 
Write today fot a sample strap. 


TON-TEX STRAPPING 


WY ORK 


= 


Now, more than ever before in the history 


of the Textile Industry, speed and continuous operation 
are essential to profitable production. TON-TExX strap- 
ping with its greater tensile strength and complete lack 
of troublesome stretch is playing an important role in an- 
swering this demand for increased speed and efficiency. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“SOUTHERN BRANCH. OF TON TEX “CORPORATION 
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STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
MONEL METAL 


R. D. COLE 
Manufacturing Co. 


NEWNAN, GA. 
Esth. 1854 


FOUNDED IN 18883 


The DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


+ 


High Grade Bobbins 
Spools and Shuttles 


CAT-ION FINISHES 


for 
COTTON, RAYONS AND MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 


2 
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New Curtis & Marble Catalogue 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
recently issued a new catalogue, titled “Cotton Machin- 
ery, Catalogue No. 7, for cottons, spun rayons, silks and 
mixed goods. 

The book is very well prepared, in that all of the de- 
scriptions of machinery or parts are accompanied by 
actual illustrations of the equipment described. Showing 
more than 100 machines or machine parts, the descrip- 
tions cover a number of inspection machines, sewing ma- 
chines, scrays, shears, brushers, guiders, calender rolling 
machines, cloth folding machines, loop cutting machines, 
starching or dusting machines, gas singeing machines. 
counters, measuring attachments, and other equipment. 

A new machine, illustrated here, is described in the 
catalogue as follows: SELVAGE-LOOP-CUTTING MA- 
CHINE. 

This machine is used for cutting open the loops along 
the selvage of the 
goods so that they 
may then be readily 
removed by the 
Type CMR Shear. 
The machine oper- 
ates on a new prin- 
ciple employing two 
revolver cutter heads 
with special knives. 
These cutter heads, 
mounted directly on 
the shafts of verti- 


cal ball bearing mo- 


tors, are located just 

above and below the 

selvage having the loops to be cut. Both are set at a 

slight angle from the vertical. By means of a hand wheel 

both cutters are simultaneously moved in and out when 

the goods vary in width. For passing seams, the cutters 

may be reversed either manually as by push button sta- 

tions, or by automatic electronic control as shown in the 
cut. Built in different widths. 

Walter Woodward, Greenville, S. C., is Southern repre- 
sentative for Curtis & Marble. 


Roy Explains Points On Double-Wheel Grinder 


The following communication was received by us re- 
cently trom Jack Roy, Southern agent for B. S. Roy & 
son 

“In your June 15th issue just received under ‘Eastern 
Carolina Group Discuss Mill Problems’ there was quite a 
discussion about our double-wheel traverse grinder on 
pages 48 and 49. I believe it would be a good idea if we 
straightened out some of the technical questions asked at 
this meeting. 

‘Naturally the main concern about this double-wheel 
traverse grinder is: Does it grind low in the center where 
the wheels overlap? Before the traversing mechanisms 
have become worn, it does not grind low in the center of 
the card cylinder, because the overlap of the wheels has 
been definitely worked out to give the same amount of 
grinding over the entire cylinder width. When the tra- 
versing dogs and holders, and possibly the internal screw 
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with which they engage, become slightly worn, the delay 


thus caused before the wheels return to the ends of- the | 
grinder shell from the center will cause the card cylinder ° 
to be ground slightly lower in the center. If the grinder A e- ood l | } g 
is left on the cylinder long enough to grind out, this con- 
dition will automatically be taken care of. Replacing the | 
dogs and holders when they have become slightly worn to 
(they can still be used in single-wheel units) will do much | 
towards eliminatinating the possibility of this double- Remember 
wheel traverse grinder grinding a low place in the center | 
of the card cylinder.” 
| 
eR That forty years of Experience enables us # 
New Insulation Destined To Be Important to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 
Factor in Consumption of Cotton that cannot be duplicated in the | 
Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and | . 


Some years ago the Surplus Marketing Division of the 
Department of Agriculture initiated the manufacture of 
cotton insulation in order to help the Southern cotton 
growers dispose of surplus stocks, which, if successful, 
would mean the consumption of a fairly large part of the 
excess cotton supply. The program was intended to open 
new uses for the staple, put more men to work, and safe- 
guard the livelihood of many thousands already engaged 
in cotton production. 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


The Reynolds Metals Co., working in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture, introduced to the market 
in April of this year a new insulation called Reyn-O-Cell, 
made of water-repellent cotton that has been treated so 
as to be flame-proof and fire-resistant. 

In the few months since its introduction, the company 
is said to have booked orders for many millions of square 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


feet of this cotton insulation. | 
Reyn-O-Cell is approved and accepted by Federal, gz {{ AI, A \ | 

State, and municipal bureaus, architects, builders and | | : Pa 

heating engineers throughout the country. This cotton }} | \ F C | 

insulation is manufactured in strict accordance with spec- sages 

ifications issued by the United States Department of JHE 

Agriculture, under direct United States Government in- a 

spection. TEROENT 
The new cotton insulation is effective sound deadening UIFEERENI 

ties extend far beyond the danger point, as it will with- aC Toate: oe Sere ee 

| stand a temperature of over 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit RAGAN RING COMPANY 
without flaming. Laboratory tests rate this material as ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
being long enduring, free from attack by rats, vermin and #— 


Established 1838 : M E RROW 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 


destructive fung. It is not subject to decay: is odorless. 
clean, free from dust, and, of course, is 100 per cent sani- 
tary. 


Burlington Corp. Announces Price Stabilization 


. 
— 


Policy 

Greensboro, N. C.—The Burlington Corp. has an- Moderniee 

nounced a sales policy of “conscientious co-operation with the new 

with the wishes of the Government to insure the stabili- Merrow ClassA 
zation of rayon fabrics prices at reasonable levels. Machines 


‘To discourage speculation,” affirms the announcement. 
“we intend to shorten our forward selling period and 
keep our selling prices on a basis of cost plus a fair mar- 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


2802 Laurel Street Starting its Second Century Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Spartanbure, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


gin of prohit—regardless of the opportunities for excessive 
prices in the hectic market of the moment.”’ 
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Cotton Loom Harness Cotton Loom Reeds 


Mail Eye Harness Corduroy Reeds 
Woolen Reeds 
Duck Reeds 


Metal Reeds 


Selvages 
Lease Harness 


Combs of all description 


Flat Steel Heddles Frames 
Heddle Rods and Accessories 


New Type Lock Hooks 


Pioneer Atlanta Company, Inc. 


1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgio 


RAymond 2136-7 P. O. Box 2163 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
and Spindle Co. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


= 
c 
3 
: 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Offices, Latta Arcade CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Aridye Expands Plant in Rock Hill 


The Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., has begun a plant 
expansion in Rock Hill, S. C. An addition is being built 
to the present building which will triple the warehouse 
space now available and double the laboratory facilities. 

The expansion is said to be necessitated by the growing 
use of the Aridye process for printing and padding, and 
the increased demand for pigment colors to be applied in 
printing and padding by other methods. Aridye Corp. is 
now dispersing and selling colors for these types of form- 
ulations. 

Some manufacturing operations are contemplated in 
Rock Hill, after the completion of the addition, which 
should be finished about September Ist. 


National Defense Positions Open for Industrial 
Specialists 


Trained personnel in every branch of industry, science 
and business is being called to Government. service in this 
time of emergency. Individuals who know industrial 
methods and processes from first-hand experience are 
needed to contribute their part toward the integration of 
the expanding defense program. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has just announced an examination for industrial 
specialist positions paying from $2,600 to $5,600.a year. 
The examination (Announcement No. 102) is open for 
one month only. Applications will not be accepted at the 
Commission’s Washington office after August 7th. 

Industrial specialists may be called upon to perform 
any of three types of jobs. The first is that of liaison rep- 
resentative in developing and maintaining working rela- 
tionships with manufacturers of materials or equipment 
vital to the defense program. Secondly, they may act as 
consultants on industrial materials, methods and proc- 
esses, or they may examine and evaluate data secured 
from the reports of various industrial concerns. The third 
possible assignment is that of investigator and analyst in 
the held of industrial materials, which involves the collec- 
tion of data on production techniques, uses, consumption, 
and market supplies of particular materials. 

To qualify for these positions, experience is required 
that has given the applicant a thorough knowledge of 
production methods and processes in one or more man- 
ufacturing industries. This experience may have been in 
industrial management, planning, engineering, cost ac- 
counting, business analysis, or research. Applicants may 
substitute resident study in an educational institution 
above high-school grade, up to a maximum of four years, 
for this general experience. For each of the positions, ap- 
plicants must have had some experience in one (or in a 
combination of not more than three) of the following 
industries: 

Iron and steel; non-ferrous metals; machine tools; ord- 
nance; aircraft, marine and automotive equipment; rail- 
road repair shops; radio and other electrical equipment, 
supplies and apparatus; 7exties; forest products; paper: 
printing and publishing; chemicals; plastics; products of 
petroleum and coal; rubber products; stone, clay and 
glass products; leather and its manufactures; and food 
and kindred products. 
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Applicants are rated on their education and experience 
and upon corroborative evidence. An oral examination 
may be given to determine further an applicant’s qualifi- 
cations for the positions. No written test will be given. 
Further information and application forms may be ob- 
tained at any first- or second-class postoffice or from the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington. 


American Viscose Installs Worsted Machinery 
in Experimental Unit 


A standard Bradford drawing and ring spinning layout 
for experimental production of worsted yarns has been 
installed by American Viscose Corp. in its textile unit, at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Said to be the initial step toward a 
complete woolen and worsted system, this installation re- 
flects the company’s interest in developing further appli- 
cations for rayon staple fiber in worsted-type fabrics. 

The newly installed equipment includes a set of gill 
boxes, draw frames, and ring spinning frames. The gill 
boxes are of Prince Smith, Ltd., construction and were 
specially rebuilt to the intersecting principle by American 
Gill Screw Co. The drawing frames are reconditioned 
machines of Prince Smith, Ltd., construction. The ring 
spinning frames are the newest Whitin BW large-package 
vertical spinners with one-shot lubrication and variable- 
speed drive. All equipment is of standard design except 
for extra features incorporated for adaptability in con- 
trolling speeds, tensions, etc., over a wide range of oper- 
ating conditions. 

Installation of worsted equipment considerably broad- 
ens the scope of American Viscose Corp.'s textile unit, 
enabling this department to undertake investigations 
which may lead toward new types of rayon staple fiber 
specially adapted for particular fabric qualities. It is also 
hoped that improved production technique may be devel- 
oped as a result of experimental work done on this ma- 
chinery. 

The textile unit was established in 1940, as a major 
part of American Viscose Corp.’s research and develop- 
ment program. It is a separate and self-contained research 
plant containing a wide variety of types of equipment 
used in every phase of textile production, including warp- 
ing, weaving, knitting, dyeing and finishing, and the 
newly-added worsted spinning machinery. Devoted ex- 
clusively to experimental production, it has five principal 
objectives. 


1. To establish high quality standards for the com- 
pany’s products. 


To develop better production equipment and meth- 
ods for fabrics containing the various types of rayon 
varn and staple fiber. 


w 


To aid in the development of new fabrics. 

4. To perfect new types of rayon yarn and staple fiber. 
5. To afford educational facilities for members of the 
staff. 


Present plans call for further extension of the textile 
unit’s activities in the woolen and worsted field. It is ex- 
pected that additional equipment for this purpose will be 
installed by the end of the year. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Pays For Itself 


| (bing STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 


—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
a Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 

Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Finishing Softeners 


bu". Textile Glycerine 


Specialties 


Johnson Chemical Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of a 
pag Ear and supplies who advertise re gularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that Operating executiv 


€ frequently in urgent need of information, service , equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will ie 
a real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales Reps.: Frank G. Ge rman, 1617 Beverly Drive. Char 
lotte, N. C.. Phone G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St., Greenville. S. 
C., Phone 1610; William G. Polley. 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun CLINTON CO.. Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.. Box 127. 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685:. John C Brill, 309 Magazine Phone 2-24°6, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Grady Gilbert. Box 342 
St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Phone 8192, Concord, N, C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore, Box 
Ga., Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans. La. 451, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box $25, Phone 469, 


opt pe Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe. P. 0. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala.: 
larold P Goller, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Tel. 8718, Greenville S ¢ 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMIC AL, CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York C ity. Sou. Office and Ware house, 822 W. Morehead St., g Ware 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps. John D. Hun "Ga: Texte S. C.; Bonded Service 


Ware 
house, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill. 
ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock. A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office: E. J. - 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham. Ala . Jack B. Button. 610 N. C.; Industrial Che micals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 422 Clairmont : om 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St. Mobile. Ala. COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia. N. C. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Char COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


lotte,. N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place, New York ( ity. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth New York City. Sou. White, Mer.; Corn 


ye Products Sales Co.., Montgomery Bidg.., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 

Office, Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N.C. Harry pa Dalton, Mer. Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 

Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod. 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. ucts Sales CO., 824-25 Southeastern Bide. Greensboro, N. C(. 

Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 883 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., 
Ashley. Sou. Dist. Mer. L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc.. Providence. R. 1 Chester L. Eddy. CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 


; ; side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
se woe side Greenville, Springs St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse Hodges, 1336 East Morehead St.. 
john H. Graham. Box 904. Gree nville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck 1615 larlotte C.; D. Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
2th st.. C bus, Ga.: J . Trussville. Ala. 
2th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, Trussville, Ala CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 72 Cambridge ee 


Mass. Sou Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside B W. F. Wood. 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- ward, Tel. 3336: Dallas. Tex., 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg. ; 


_ J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York. 
rexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex. Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 
AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
George B. Wilkinson. 613 Johnston Bide:. Charlotte. es 


Humphries, P. O. Box 8438. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill, > a 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem. N. C. S. C. 
DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
arehouse and Sou. Dis- Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, §. C.; J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846. 


Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan. 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. TI. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co. Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill 
Greenville, §. C.. J. H. Spencer. Mer. Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N. C. 
DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.. 494 i - St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc.. 10 High St.. Roston. Mass. Offices at: Columbia, S. C. . Raleigh, N. ( Texarkana. Ark., Columbus. 
Sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bide. Charlotte. N. C. (ra. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St. Fall River. Maes. N.C DIEHL MFG. CO.., nett, N, J. Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe 
Act... John Graham Webb. oO. Box $44. Hills boro. Phone 127-R. ®& Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. sou. Offices, Atlanta, i2 


Trinity Ave., S.W.. & G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg., 
Olin Duff. 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road. Charlotte. N. td DIXON & BRO., Inc,, R. Ls Dallas. Tex. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.. 17 Battery New Y ity. 3 815 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. Ht DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
1169, Charlotte. N. C. Sales Reps W. hier. ROR almetto St. Spar houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 


' tanburg, S. C.: R. C. Young. 1546 Stanford Place . Charlotte, N. C.: Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592. LaGrange, Ga. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I.. Organic Chemicals Dept.., 


yvestuffs ‘Ine Chemicals Div.. Wilmin ton, Del. John L. Dabbs. 
BROWN CO... THE DAVID. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. one Sou. Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. 
SS Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: EF. P. Davidson. Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. 
den; Dallas. Tex., Russell A singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N (.. Gas Warehouses. 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury, 
fonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar H. B. Constable. J. f. Frankiia, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green. M. D. 
tanburg, 5S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. Haney, W. R. Ivey, . Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office: J. T. Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. a | Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Greenville. S. 
5 ; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. Columbus, Ga.: 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO.. Salisbury, N. C. x Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan. Ga 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO.. Hartsville, S. C. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical! 
Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman. 414 S. re St. P. eee 

TTE CHE . T ; : —_, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane, 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. Inc., Charlotte, N. C. $56 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga. Salesmen: 0. G. MeCullers. Me. 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LE oo BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. 
a Bor Ch tae 2 E. McKenna, Charlotte, N. ( .; J. E. Beat- FAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
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EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS Co.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. W m. 5. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2036. Tel. 
$-7503. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Aet.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Henry E. Littlejohn, Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 887, Phone 5440. Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Bri ley 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170. Itasca, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia, Ay 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bide.. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO.. Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. Providence, R. I. Sou Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Co... Greenville. S. ¢ .; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta. Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2. Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C.;: H. 
iy. Thompson, 97 eo ge Circie, Asheville, N. C.;: Guy H. Sowards. 421 
N. Blount St.. Ralei N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, 210 E. Franklin St.. 
Office No. 5. Richeese. Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 638 Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts. Res Mer., Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte. N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York en; Sou. 
Office and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS. W. J.. Spartanburg, S. C. 


GILMAN PAINT CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Carolina Dist.: Olney Paint 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave., Ext... Gastonia. N. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace \ Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville. S. C. 


GULF OIL ATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—aA, M. Wright, Greenville. 5S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo. O. 


HART PRODU : ae CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
Mer., Charles. C. Clark, Box 274. Spartanburg, S. C. 
W. Piper, Box sea Fairfax, Ala. 


York City. Sou. 
Sales Rep.: Tally 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga... J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C.. Eimer J. McVey, Mer.;: 
Fritz Zweifel. Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives, 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
( and §. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, Pa.., 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N 
C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. Baltimore, Md.: T. E. 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond. Va.: S. P Schwoyer, 507 N. 
Main St.. High Point, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1801 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte. LL. Brooks. P. O. Box 268. Griffin. Reilly, 
1830 Peachtree ‘Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid, 808 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadde n, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston, Tex.;: G. J. Reese, 
527 S. F ront St., New Orleans, La.; W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Meichor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., $.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 888 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 138, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer. Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Subsidi: iry. The E. M. Jacobs Mfe. 
Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander- 
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son, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
‘ered Co. Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co. Greenville, 
. C.; Fulton Supply Co.., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. 
Ga. The Young & Vann Supply Co.., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. P. O. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KREEVER STARCH CO. Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. ler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Reps.: J. C. Attaway, Green 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. ie: 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood. Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby. Jr.. P. O. Rox 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc.. 2607 FE. Tioga St.. Phila Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 10°3, Charlotte, N. W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044. Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 


500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S.C. New 
England Office 


, Buffington Bidg., Fall River. Mass. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laure! St.. Hartford, Conn. EF. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg. me Gene Moreland, P. 0. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD. Inc. Spartanbure, S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.. Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer.. 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. Carter, T. J. Boyd, Kenneth T. 
Moore, W. F. Biggers. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO.. 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 368. 
Greensboro, N. C.. Phone 6628. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.;: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C., Office, Room 812 Woodside Bidg., Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMIC AL CO., Inc. Gen. Office. Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N.C.; Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to Res. Mer.. 201 W. First 
St... Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W. I. Barker, R. B. Mur 
doch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Akerstrom. 201 W. First 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greens 
boro, N. C.: J. A. P arker. Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. N e. 2 
H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bide. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt. 
1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.; J. l. White. American Savings 
Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.; W. H. Jackson. Apt. 10-A. Country Club 


Apts.., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr.. Masonic Temple Bidg.. New 
Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. 1 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. 181 W. First St.. Charlotte N. Sou. 
Agt.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Keps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.;: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 993, Gastonia. N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps.: Harry G. 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive. Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mer. New Departure. 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. ¢ harlotte, N. ¢ Industrial Supply Co.. 
Inc.. Clinton, S. C.: W. G. liamner, Box 267 N. C.: A. G 
Murdaugh, Griffin. Ga 


N.Y. &N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191, Charlotte. N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S.C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY. _Bedford, Mass. sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, O 
Box 841, Greenville. +d 


NORLANDER M AC ne ., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Piant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. ( 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford, Conn. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc... P. 0. Box 92. Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
S44, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. 0. Box $36, Greenville. S. 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 305. Green, ille, S. C., 


OLD DOMINION BOX, CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. ¢ 


OLNEY PAINT CO., Spartanburg. S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Je ‘rsey City, N. J. Sou. Re “ps. : Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. ard St., Charlotte, N. C.: Chg 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago, Ill, Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg. Mass. and Charlotte, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, ee Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta. Ga. "a ae 
Kirby, L. S. Poer. JRA Tenn.; J. H. Almand. Atlanta Office ; a A 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison, Spartanbure, S. C. r H. 


| 
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Nelson. Charlotte, N. C.- W. R. Brown. Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL Co.. High Point, N. C. 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C 


PROCTOR & SCHW ARTZ, Ine.. co ele, Pa. Sou. Rep.: H. G. 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N 


PROVIDENT LIFE *« ACCIDENT INS. (0. (Group Accident 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn 
Office, 815 Commerce ial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. { 


and 
. Southeastern Div. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta. Ga. 


RHOADS & SONS. J. E.. 85 N. Sixth St. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
eps.: L.. H. Schwoebel. 513 N Spring St.. Winston Salem, N. C.: J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville. S. ¢ 1. SS. Jay, P. O Box 687. Syla 
cauga, Ala.;: J. T. Hoffm: in, Forsyth st.. 5.W.. Atlanta. Ga Atlanta 


Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer. Forsyth St.. 5.W., Phone Walnut 5015, 
Atlanta, Ga 


RIGGS & LOMBARD. Inc., Lowell, a Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. te 


ROHM & HAAS CO 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
sou. Office, 1109 Inde pendence Bldg . Charlotte. N . Phone 2-3291. 
Dist. Mer. P. H Del Plaine, Charlotte. N C. Re ‘ps.: W. A. Wardell. 


(Charlotte. N_ ¢ Haynes. 1666 Emory Road. N.E.. Atlanta. 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROSE & CO. RB. F.. Maiden. N dl 


ROY & SONS. BR. 5.. Worcester, Mass. Soy. Office, Box 1045, Green 
ville, S. ¢ Jack Roy, Representative. Soy Distributors: Odell Mill 
“upply Co., Greensboro. { ; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. 
C.; Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batte ‘Tymarch St.. Boston. Ma«s Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.: 
age og Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer. Selling Agts. : 


(rreen 
ville, S. C.. H. P. Worth. Selling Agt. 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 
SHERWIN WILLIAMS CO. Cle ‘veland, O. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.. 
222 W. First St. Charlotte, N_ ¢ FE. H. Stegar. Sou Reps.: James 
EK. East, 222 Ww. First St. Charlotte. N. C.; Harris Ford. 158 FE. Main 


St.. Spartanburg. S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St.. Atianta. 
(7A. 


oer AIR RE FINING CO. Dist. Office: 4572 W. Peachtree St.. At 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta Cia. : Birmingham. Ala.; Columbia. 
S. C.: harlotte, ¢ Nashville. Tenn Jackson, Industri: ul 
Reps W.H Lipscomb Atlanta, Ga.: W. . Christie Macon, Ga. 
S. M. Newsom. lifton, Ga.: L. s Durham. Birmingham M. 
Lee, Greenville €.:-J. Whelchel, Or; ingebure. S. { Nix, 
Charlotte. C.: J. O. Holt. Raleigh, N. K nox 


ville, renn.: Pr. A. Raiche. Memphis, Tenn.: P .W. Godard, Jackson. 
Miss. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY Co... 429 E. Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, 


SLAYSMAN CO.. THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL, CO., Ine.. Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: nion Storage Co.. 
1000 W. Morehead St.. ¢ ‘harlotte. N. C.; Textile Ware house Co. 451] 
Rhett St. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines. Columbia, S. C.: Termi 


nal Storage Corp., 317 N. i7th St., Richmond. Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.. 
102 Boush St... Norfolk. Va 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. a. eT Pie ‘ree. Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. W; aliker, 208 S. Union St. Concord, N. C.: H.W. ausey, 
215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, N. C.; R. E. Lowes. 87 04 Starmount 


Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; M. W. Fietcher. l Prite hard Way, N.E 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. an 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 514 W 


. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N.C. A. Benson Davis. Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. ‘Decatur. TI. Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes 
Haverty Bildg., Atlanta. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
L.. A. Dillon. Asst Southeastern Mer Sou. Reps.: George A Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgomery Bldg. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. Steen. 


Greenville, S. C.: H. F-. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe. N. c.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane. Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA THATCHER CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices. Lafayette Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, care St; indard-Coosa-Thate her ittanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, care St; indard-Coosa-Thatcher ( 0., Chattanooga. Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn. Sales Reps. : A. Y. 
Bristol, 104 Maple Ave.. Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Doug- 
las, 707 Columbian Mutua! Towers, Tel. 8-7117. Memphis, Tenn. : M. 


Hawkins. $813 General Taylor St. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans. 


La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. S. W.. 
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Tel. Main 4110. Atlanta, Ga.: D. Low, 17 West Brow Terrace. mong 
Tex.: 


Tenn.: G. J. 209 Hubbard iw San Antonio 
. Lynch, 1386 E. Morehead St. . Charlotte. N. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and rant, 2100 W. Al 


le- 
gheny Ave. Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office Guilford > Bidg.. 
Henry P. Goodwin. 
Greenville. 


Box 1917. Greensboro. ain, Dist. Mer. 
Gre enville Office and Plant. 621 EK. McBee Ave Box 1899. 


aca Kaufmann. Jr.. Asst. Vice Pres. and Mer. of Southe rn Divi 
sions, Davis I. Batson. Sam Zimmerman. Jr. Atlanta Office 


268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga.: H. R Gaffney, Dist. 
Mer., Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer. Barney R. Cole. Southe ‘Th Shuttles. 
a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 EF. McBee Ave.. Box 56%, 
Greenville, S. C.. Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc... 285 Ave.. 
Office. Johnston Bldg... irlotte >: 
Davis: W. N. Aline, 17 Camille R. 
land, 1 Collier Rd., Atlanta. Ga 


Ira L Griffin, Mer. T. 


STERLING RING TR AVELER CO., 101 1. indsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Se Geo. W. Walker. P. 0. Box 1894. Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. . Box 448, Spart: inburg, S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta. Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE (CO. Charlotte, N. C. RE. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS Co.. THE, New York. N Y. Dist Offices, Box 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware houses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. ¢. Rogart, Norfolk, 
D. | Kewe, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke, Va:: F M. Ed 
wards, Goldsboro N. C.: W. P Warner and R. L. Seott. Greensboro. 
N.C.: Marlow, B. Heath and C. w. Meador. Charlotte. C.: 
Leonard. Greenville. 5. €.: Mitchell. Charleston. S_ 
C. Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.: A. C Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta » Ga.: J. G Myers. 
Birmingham. Ala.; P. H. Baker textile engineer. New York, N. y 


901. Norfolk. 


TEXTILE APRON CO.. East Point. Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St. 


. Spartanburg. Sc. E. J. Eaddy, 
Sec. and Treas. 


TODD, Inc.. F. C., Gastonia, N. ©. 
TRUITT BROS.. Greensboro, N. 


U > BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. Lawrence, Mass. 
lle 


Sou. Plants. Green- 
vi +; Johnson City, Tenn. sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Blas Charlotte. N.C M. Uusiey, P. O. Box °16, Greenville, 


D. C. Ragan. High Point. 43. 


Roger, Johnston City, 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAV ELER-CO.. 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. 1 Sou. 
Reps.: William W Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green 


ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456. Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL, WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 


Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. Reps.: M. Mauldin and Ike EK. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc... C. L., Athens, Ga. 
VALENTINE & CO. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood. 

612 S. Main St.. Winston Salem, N. C. 

VEEDER-ROOT. Inc., Hartford. 


Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 
Vashington st.. G reenville. 


. Edwin How: ard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 


0. Box 842. Gastonia, N. 
. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr., Mer... 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK, Inc.. Charlotte, 


WALKER MFG. Co. Inc., Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
ll Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1569, Greenville. S$ - Greenville 
Textil Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.- Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
I 


Hughes Sales Co. 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66. Station C. Atlanta 


Sou. Re J Usteen, 


Ga. 


WARWICK CHE AL W. Warwick, R. 1. 
tory at Rock Hill. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M McCann 
ton, N. C.: Henry apini. 506 Mills Ave.. 
Searcy, III, Box j -8, Griffin, Ga. 


Sou. Branch Fac 
. Box 825. Burling 
Greenville. S. W. E. H. 


WHITIN M. ACHINE WORKS. Ww hitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Charlotte. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 


Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Fhomas, Charlotte Office : 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. Whitinsville, 


Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St.. 


Greenville. Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO.. J. H., 231 S. Main St.. Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
306 S. Chapman St.., Greensboro. N.C.; G. W. Searell, Box 102. Lenoir 
City, Tenn. 
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and Plant. 


New York City. Sou. 


Greenville. >» C3 WR Strick. 


} 


... Reduce Overhead 


and Eliminate Repair Bills with 


This Durable Economical Closet 


VQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 
use less water and 
seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


partsof the country. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


Protect Your Rayon Tubes and 
Bobbins with this Catch 


Watson-Williams new simplified One- 
piece Guide and Catch, case hardened, 
supplied in silk or rayon shuttles of 
fibre or dogwood, offers thorough pro- 
tection for your tubes and bobbins. 
Place a sample order today. 


Southern Office: 810 Woodside Bidg., Green 
ville, S. C. Tel. Greenville 105. E. V. Wilson 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 
PHCK ERS: 


LUG STRAPS 
HOLDUPS, ETC! 

Proven in Practice 

Right in Principle & Price 
Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


RAYON—— 


TINTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


© 


TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
NTIND in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application . 


Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. & It imparts tenacity similar 


to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


2 the crunch, reduces static and. split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient ond economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying . . . no heating. . . no harsh 
stock or curled fibres. %& TINTINOL is shipped in light 

on steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. *& Base Oil (SS) 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Fi 


New England Representative 


A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn 


concentrate is also available for conditioning white 


rous Tl, cy Grange, Ga 


Philadelphia's Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything” 


and Chestnut Streets 


| 400 
Outside 
Rooms 
each 
with bath 
and 


circulating ice 
water 


Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor |. Hendricks 


Manager 


az 


| TI 
| 
| 
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SEA/ 7, 
aye 
| 
as 
q 
in on where certainty is necess!*Y pilots \ike Bento" 
and First Office’ paime' of the United pir Line® neve' rake rhings for grantee 
They depen? on scientific accuracy in thelf work ana choice of 
We insist OF garmen'® yEATHER-SEALED by becavs® 
she only accurate tested process! 
in ths vast geld of water repetient where certainty aise © neces” 
sity, WEATHER SEALED by impregnore is the first and only igboratory check- 
rested and controlled howerproonns nothing is taker for grantee all 
tgbrics iqhoratory rested before manufactur’: This ecientifi- 
cally accurate program assures every garmen' jependoble: ynifor™ 
performanc® 
pistributed by 
gybsidiory of warwick chemical Co. 


